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WOMEN AND GHIfcBREN IN POVERTY 



THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27. 1983 

House of Representatives^ 

Task Force on Entitlements, 
Uncontrollables^and Indexi^^^ 

Committee on the Budget, 

Washington, D.C. 

The task force met, pursuant to nbtice,_at 9:37 a.m., in fddrri 210, 
Carindn House Office Building, Hon: Brian 3: Donnelly (chairman 
of ihe task force) presidm^ 

Mr. Donnelly. We meet today to focus on Povernincnt budget 
policies on women and childreh^especially in the entitlements pro- 
grams such as AF6e, food stamps, medicaid, child nutritibn,^ and 
social services^ Our witnesses this rhdfhihg have particular exper- 
tise an the subject of women and children both as participants in 
welfare pro;grams _arid as scholars and administrators who have 
studied welfare programs. It is a fact that the poverty xat_e in this 
country has been increasing, wiping out many of the gains of the 
sixties and seventies, and so has the degree of poverty. In 1978, 61 
percent of the poor had incomes below standard levels defined by 
the cfficia] poverty line. In 1982, 68 percen^t did, It fact 
that women and children jire a significant share of low-income per- 
sons, and the poverty rate for wbm^h has increased from 34.6 per- 
cent in. 1981 to 36:3 percent in 1982: 

In 1981 the poyerty rate for children was 19.5 percent, and by 

1982 it had risen to 21:3 percent: 

_ _The Children s Defense Fund fepdrts that a truly alarming 41.6 
percent of black children are below the thres_holld_bf poverty. 

Of the 9 rriillibh American households headed by women, over 
one-third live in poverty. The average female head of a hdUsehdld 
with rid spduse present in 1981 had an income of $10,960. The aver- 
age male in a similar position earned ^19^^ — _ 

For elderly women the situation is even more desperate. The 
median income for an elderly woman in 1982 was ^5,365; Moreover, 
even women who worked full time earned significantly Jess, than 
similarly empibyed men. Wdrheh whd wdfk full time earn only 59 
percent of the earnings of a similarly employed male. ^ 

Certainly the administration has not created the economic plight 
of women and children. Lolwer_ earnings Jfoi^wp^^e 
men are historic. -Children are a significant proportion of program 
recipients under food starhps, child hutritibh, AFDC, and medicaid 
programs^ 

Howeyer,_accbrding to the CBO, the cdrribined effect of tax and 
benefit changes made in the first year of the administratibn are a 

(1) 
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net decrease u\' $121) in income for households with incomes under 

$10,OUU. 

Increase? range from $800 to $15,000 for households with in- 
cdrries over that turiount. Sirice 1981, i^^ 

signed for women and children have sustained- very large cuts. 
^FDC was cut by i:^ percent. ^^^^^ of _^he AFDC 

recipients are children; i.f) mil Hon children and their mothers have 
lost AFDC tovcrnc^ an^^^ result lost their medicaid coverage. 

Child nutrition programs have ai::;o loon cut- by -8 pcrccr.t: far- 
ther, irK^eritives to go to work havo all but been eliminDced. In 
VMl, the average AFDC family- had $146 more in disposable 
mcome than the ridnworkirig family. In that figure had been 

reduced to $9: ... . . 

great irony of this is that visiting these cuts on programs for 
the poor; on the means-testod entitlements, while leaving non- 
l^^^ns-tested entitlem^ untouched has had no effect on 

reducing the budget deficit: 

.Th'S. deficit continues to soar. Not only is this policy grossly 
unfair, it is wrongheaded. It does not work as advertised, and 
scape^oating women and children for our budgetary woes is bad 
social^ policy, bad politics, and bad economics. 

These statistics make it obvious-. that any gender gap that might 
exist cannot possibly be the reault of so-called perceptidn problems. 
It is the result of real problems experienced by real people. 

I ani- especially pleased to have here this morning as dUr first 
panel, four women to whom the shortcomings and failures of our 
welfare system are not "perceptidn prdblierns," but rathier a matter 
of sui viyal for themselves and their children. We are pleased to 
havc^with us this morning Ms. Suzanne Murphy oT Bdstdn, Mass.; 
Ms. Sadie .vlobley of Washington, D.C; Ms. Kathy Baker of Annap- 
olis. Md.; and Ms. Anita Shepard df New York City, N.Y. 

They are participants in the welfare system and have experi- 
enced firsthand the effects df administration jDdlicy, arid I Iddk fdr- 
ward to what I expect will be very enlightening testimony. 

The focus of our inquiry tdday goes beydrid sirriply exarriiriirig thi? 
effects of current policy in cataloging the obvious failures of the 
current welfaie system. It would be a mistake fdr those df us Vvhd 
are opposed to certain aspects of the administration policy to be 
pushed into defending the status qUd, fdr it is clearly irideferisible. 
_ The questidns are very simple: Has the current system weakened 
the family structure of beneficiaries? What is the purpdse df dur 
welfare system and what should the system be? Does the current 
system^ serve that purpose? Is there such a thing as Idrig-terni wel- 
fare dependency? How can we address that problem? How can the 
current system be restructured to be more effective? 

These are complex questions and there are really no .easy an- 
swers: I hope we can begin to address them this morning. It is vital 
that we seek out and implerneht constructive, innovative alterna- 
tives to the_i:urrent system. I look forward to the testimony this 
ITLQi^nijig.of Dr. Eleau^^^^^^ Norton, a recognized expert in the 

academic research area; Barbara Blum, who has directed some 
y^^y i ^I'^y f _ and s U ccess f u I _de m o h s t ra t i o n p roj ec t s i n t h i s a reaj 

and Dr: Harriet McAdoo, an acknowledged expert in this field; I 
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look [brward to wfiai I anticipate will be a most inibrrnative and 
interesting hearing. -^^ 
Ms: Ferreiro. do you have any opennig remarks. 
Ms. Fkrraru. Thank vou, Mr; Chairman. ^ . _ . 

I would hke to commemi vou for your Initiative in holding these 
hearings todav and lor vour leadership in the areas oi entitlements 
^ererally: These various weliare pro^rrams are critical to the wvU- 
being of niilliohs of Americans and ir is complicated because the 
d'stir/^tJons h^^twt^en various types oi' programs are so misander- 
stood. f he wbrk_brthis task force has been instrumental in increas- 
ini^understanding which is vital to sound policy making. _ 

The lOSiVs have riot been the best of tirnes for women and chil- 
dren in America. The deepest reces.sion Vn oO year? cost niillions of 
poor working woriieri. who tend to be at the margins of labor force, 

their jobs; _ __ — . ; _ 

At the same tiri^e, the budget policies of the Reagan administra- 
tion shredded the safetv net of social programs that exist to protect 
the poorest and rnbst Vulnerable people in our society. There is no 
question that more and more women and childreri are the poorest 
and most vulnerable people in America and things are gefting 
worse. One amazing statistic from my own State ol New York illus- 
trates the problem. ^ . , . XT W T J 

From 11*70 to 1980, the. total iiumber of children in New York de- 
Creased by L2 million. While that overall decrease was occurring^ 
the numhor -of children. Hving in poverty increased by 156,000. Most 
of those children live in ferriale-headed- families: According to the 
1980 census. -r,:^:H percent of poor families are hceaded by women, 
but in New York that figure is 05.8 percent: _ 

What makes these numbers even rnore depressing is. that they 
reflect the situation as it was in 1980 so that they are not accurate 
as to the situation- today. Thus, the impact of _the_Reagan budget 
cuts which Were dispropbrtibriately targeted on women and the 

recent recession do not reflect themselves in thbse_ statistics. 

The July 1983 census report demonstrates, that things are even 
worse tha^i they were in 19S0. From 1981 to 198:? tjie poverty ra^^^ 
rose to 15 percent of all Ariiericaris, the highest rate since .19bb. 
The 84.4 million Americans living in poverty in 1982 were 2.1) mil- 
lion more than jUst 1 vear previous in 1981: _ _ ^ , t • - 
Again, children suffered most. The percen_tage of children livmg 
in Doverty rose from 19.8 percent in 1981 to ^l.T percent in^l98^. 
Of the 2.6-million increase in people living in poverty, 1.2 million— 
almost hair^vyere children. _ , . n<u 

Female-headed households by far are mosA.hkelv to be poor. 1 he 
July census report found that while the poverty rate for married 
couple families in 1982 was T.H percent, i_t_was alriibst five tmies 
that high for single-parerit female-headed families. . 

The budget cuts made in 1981 and 1982_w\ere devastating -tor 
manv of those people. Iri program after program wher. the major- 
itv of beneficiaries were poor women and their children, sharp re- 
ductign§ were made arid even sharpei ones were proposed by the 

Reagan administration. • ino.o a 

Food stariip funding-was reduced by almost $.3 billiori in 19b4_and 
19S:3: More than two-thirds of the food stariip recipients are women 
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and children, tlie overwhelming majority of them living below the 
poverty lirie^ 

Child nutrition spending^ including- school breakfast and school 
lunch, was reduced more than_|2.3_ billion in the first two Reagan 
budgets. Eighty percent of Federal school lunch and child care food 
program spending supports free arid reduced price lunches for low- 
mcome children. The meals provided through the child care food 
program ans vital to making day care services available for low 
ii"iQQnie _\yprking women . 

Medicaid spending was reduced by $2 billion. For 10 riiilliori poor 
childreri medicaid is virtually the only source of quality medical 
care. 

The cbririectibri be^^ medicaid frequently forces 

women in^o difficult choices between work and welfare. 

Funding for AFDC» the structure and effectiveness of which will 
be our focus today» was redaced by over $2 billi^a in 1981 ^nd 1982. 

Ninety-four piercerit of AFDC fam^^^ headed, by single 

wo^^men and more than Jtwo-thirds of program recipients are chil- 
dren: Changes made in AFDC in 1982 worked especially to the dis- 
advantage of poor working families. 

1 think we have two purposes in this hearirig. One is to hear di- 
rectly from women who benefit or have benefited from Federal as- 
sistance, how the programs are working arid what effect the 
chariges haye_ had bn_ what _they have gotten. These are important 
questions because Congress needs firsthand irifbrmatiori bri the 
pblicy acti^bris it has taken. 

The administration has proposed furthe*- reductiori in these prb- 
grams, arguirig that the changej_ which were m^ have not hurt 
people. In the face of mountains of evidence^ the administration 
turns a callous eye arid cbld heart toward the damage they have 
done, 

I was personally disappbirited that rieither Budget Director 
Stockma.n npr_ Health and Human Services Secretary Heckler was 
willing to attend this meeting tb explain arid deferid the Reagan 
record. Perhaps they rea^^ the record is indefensible. But beyond 
hearing testimony from real people whb have dealt with the Feder- 
al assistaricepr^^ also have to gain 
insight on how the programs might be made more effective and 
more useful tb beneficiaries. 

_ The growing number of single-parent female-headed families de- 
mands that we reexamine the approach we have taken and tb rede- 
sigri the programs to make economic independence more attain- 
able. 

I ^lop^ today we will increase pur understanding of the problem 
so that we will be better able to devise solutions that wbrk. I again 
want tb cbmmerid ybU, Mr. C and I, too, look forward to 

the testimony of our witnesses. 

Mr: Donnelly^ Ms. Fiedler. 

_Ms.__FiEpLER. In listening to the cornmehts made by nny col- 
leagues, I think it helps us to focus iri bri what a very riiajbr por- 
tion of our problem is~t_hat_the issues connected with trying_ to im- 
prove the quality of life for both women and children in bur Natibri 
has beeri so politicized that it distracts from the real problems we 
have. 
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I thiiik that trying to app oach the sblutiohs by simply attacking 
this administration, or my iittacking the Carter adniinistration, or 
dNvelling on the past 20 years of history is not going to change the 
future. 

I think the important thing that we can contribute is the positive 
ideas, the (BxpieriiBnces which you will bring to Us today to share 
with US, and any recommended changes for the future, 

I formerly riejoriesiBntiBd a very large city, the city of Los Angeles 
of over SVz million people. Among many of the citizens, there were 
large ri'iitibers of disadvantaged. One of the frustrations which I 
felt in trying to help those young people— because I happened to be 
a member of the school board, arid bfteri they are very yoUrig moth- 
ers — was the fact that simply giving money did not seem to help 
rribve larger riurribiers of therri but bf the poverty strearii. 

I have been working on a project for some period of time trying 
to see whether br ribt it is^ pbssiblie to help shrink the gap between 
welfare dependence and greater independence. It appears from sta- 
tistics that I havie Ibbked at that the grieatest level bf success cbriies 
from those people who have been on welfare for a short period of 
time. 

If any of you speaking before us can tell us what successes we 
rri|ght be able to achieve in terrris bf try i rig tb help yburig wbriieri 
who are burdened by the rearing of young children, and bridge the 
g^P ^etweeri dependence arid jridejjerideri^c^^^^ I think it cbuld be very 
enlightening in helping as find the keys to the future. Thank you 
fbr corn i rig. 

Mr. rioNNELLY. Thank yoa: __ 
At this tirrie let us call our first _pariel arid in this brder, Ms. Su- 
zanne Murphy from Boston; Ms. Sadie Mobley. from Washington, 
D.C.; Kathy Baker frbrri Arinapblis, Md.; aric Ms. Anita Shepard 
from New York. 



STATEMP]NT OF SUZANNE MURPHY, BOSTON, MASS, 

Ms. Murphy Good morning. Representative Donnelly, and mem- 
bers of the House Budget Committee. I would like to thank you for 
giving rne the opportunity to address you today. 

My name is Suzanne Murphy. I- am a domestic engineer or home- 
maker, and a resident of Medford, Mass._ I am_ also a single parent 
with four children and I am an AFDC recipient. 
__ After being, abandoned by niy husband and with small children 
to raise, i found myself in a difTicuit situation over which I had no 
CO ri t ro 1 . 1 1 was e i the r go o n _w el f a re_ or see my child re ri go h u rigry . I 
tried to survive on $")() a week for 3 months but fmally I had to 
cbricede that there was rib bther choice fbr rile tb riiake so I eritered 
the realm of the AFDC recipient. Receiving benefits for a family of 
four bririgs a mbrithly iricbriie bf $444. With that amount of money, 
I must pay m> rent, utilities, and other bills, buy food, and cloth- 
ing, and pay any other expen.se that I acquire. Food stamps allow 
me §149 a month, but when divided by 4 weeks, the cost of my food 
allotment is i^^liT- weekly. Not an exorbitant amount on which to 
feed a family of four- 

I did not graduate from high school and so in 1980, when my 
children were older and rhy little one could be left iri the care bf a 



r.'C-Mv 'Viy . i i^h -xch:)(>l f'.iaivaien-CV- cerriflcate: . Tiu' next year 

iet^e u'^ li part-tiru:- student, t finished the year and (*nrolU'd for the 
r')!Ib\viiit^ .irrriester. ilowi'ver. rny dr^'uriis tor conlihuin^ rhy edUca- 
■ ion 'Vv-rc^ soon ^iiat'^'iAni t fnij-.d 1 coukl not alTord the. ex poaches 
oT trLihspbrtatibn Tor both inys^ii and hly children travel iil^*' back 
and Yor.h school each c\;v\. In. addition, ipy rriehd cunld ho longer 
ca.r'.* for my '-oii and I cduld not afford n baby;-;itter. i hnd to drop 
out. 

V'ji poo- vvon>:^n ediicati^Hial (^ppt)rtu:ilt le^ i^'o eb^sentird in oidr.; 
^d _preparc for iiviau: \va^e . occap<U [ons. Eciu^^^lUon j;^ _a cril ical 
tactor t!-.:it may f'a''i':tato <^ur esea[)e ['r un pfn-erty .to seH-svjlfic'ien 
<y- ^^'^^ '-^ '>^oen t^arri less j han ivi^ with c()mf)ai-:ib[e edticatioji at 
ail ievoi:< ^>f edac:it iona! att^anrnent. 

When my <cn turned last JaaUary. I ep.r(jlh.'d ill tht- worix eaid 
trainm.^' proL:rani no\\ '\iiled KT ov (.'rip!.\^ n^tt-n L ira^riinj::. i -nn now 
a voii in^i'Pi al Tr-i-l\' P. ari ar.t i{)overty aj^j^ency in »iL/' area I am 
L. Pcki'it'd .ind r:-ai;/:»" liiat I r-t'q..are train in^l and experience in 
Orde.- Uj gair; enlploynu*nt. 

'Ao>::t:ii still curn Til) cents a rr..-n'.^ dollar and 1 rt'Cv)i;rii/c the 
ict that numy uiliy (Mnpiuv' d va)rnet:-ae:id:]*;: hf-iJHciioids Lir" puar 
M! ^ii^t.' of their work 1 'T'>f':s. An Af;'|K' 'nfKhvT who vi^cs :a \va;-k 
io::*^s hvf 'lic'dicaici- -u'rei ^ nioniiis and hertanaiv I^ k-it witliout 
;a<.-c:ical C'.vera^c _She al^ : i'jse> othei" be/^< 'iis ar-^ fS^iwitia! to 

ht'i" fa rnily's. weli-beini: No !amit> witli '*hildren slur.Od rixw to ixo 
A'iihout n^,ed:cal s*. i" vices. 

/>lho? pooi' people are nva aijie m obtain work oecanst* they !ark 
edLR.'t if:»:i. traiiiiri^^ expc^^aenc^*. or' iiiax't'tarit sU[»pnri:\e se:'\ires, 
r^uch Li< cfujd care and i rans^.ortatifin We a-. f^d prcx^ranis. that pro- 
vide us with irirentive^:. \Vr 'A<j rvt need riro^ranis that dehumnnii^e 

- T''^ *: -.v e ! f a r i r: -, : t h a : ; \ I r>i r. r ■ i p i e p ( s do not \\ a r^ : t c) o r k i s 
jus! rnat, a ni^^th, not ;i reality. \Sehari aunHers .ind their children 
fal-l victims-of thc- system. 

In Jiiiv . ^i^risachiiselis ^^■e^.^^i^!*:^^!<'^'iP■*■*^^^^..^j^ ^^^^^ . 
:.heir. checks tor a momh. duririL^ the State had^^'i cri.-^i-'i- A ^.^roup o! 
AFOr mothers appealed to various food distribui ioii cente-rs and 
wore. able, to provide 1.^^) ia:nilie^-—h)li. people— ^vith i'roe food, 

.■'■.:"*er the overwhelniinir '-Uinber o!' request:";- we received. I'rom 
peo pie n ecH. i e m ev\^e p. cy f oolI in o u r a rea . vve d ec i d < *d i o deal \y i 1 1 1 
hun^e'' sitaaiion head on: Thus. Mothers' (:'njib ^".rd, a nonprol- 
it ■ 'or^'uency food disirihlnioh ct*/iter-. ovvrahii^cd and ruii b> welfare 
njOlher*-: io .!id low -.mcon^e people in our comeauinty was born. We 
ri'.' V service T to 12 fahdlies a week with fri'e Ided, tripie the 
:jn.t;unt Since we start t'd in I'.Hl. 

'ioday, women, children. e!dci-iy, handicapped, deinstitutionrd- 
i/.ed, worl'.:::;^ . pG aiul unemployed now head the list oi' f)eople 
wlio r.re h ore- less and hunt?ry in Am<*rica: 

■^'^^-d'-.-'^ f^''^^^;-^'.' ^Ti>^^.^* t'^^k l>^rce to ihvi^tigiite if arid why there 
i,^ *n:f:,::;ei' in.Am'-rica. i lu' coatuiu^s to cut nuliions of dollars 
froH! redc-ral food prbgraais. bhe clear reaso.i why hua^^er- exists 
ai'.d is <) vvidesproad. And at tiie same, wasTel"ul military exfjendi- 
tUres incr rase 
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We are brie of the richest cburitries in t^^^^^ 
reality is that in toa many Americans are going: without the 
basic necessities of food, shelter, arid cJbthirig, I firid these exi^sti rig 
conditions absolutely horrendous and heartbreaking: We realize 
that morally one does not have to do anything about a problem 
which brie dbes ribt recognize but we can no longer permit psycho- 
logical evasion of the truth and our own responsibility to those who 
are nbt able to provide for them^^ 

It is time for us all to come together and lend a helping iiand. It 
is time for bur Gbvernmerit to shelter bur horrieless, JV^ed pUr 
hungry, and clothe our naked, for living with dignity and respect is 
the God-given right of every individual. 

I would just like to say that it is time for our. society to wake up 
and recognize this truth. I am a professional. I am a mbther and 
rriotherhbbd is the most honorable and revered profession this 
worlf' has ever known. It is also a position that is deserving of the 
utrribst respect. 

-Poor people lire not making it in Massachusetts or across our 
Nation. I know, I see them every day and listeri to their hbirbr sto- 
ries. Help our people, please, help our people: Thank you and good 

day. _ 

Mr. DoNNKUA. Thank you very much, Ms. Murphy: Ms: Mobley. 

ST.\TKMENT OF SADIE MOBLEY. VVASHlNGTON, D.C. 

Ms. MoBLEY. Gbod rribrriirig^ Mr. Chairman, and members^ ^^^^ 
committee,. I am Sadie MobYey: i live in Northwest Washington, 
D.C. I am 58 years bid. 

I want to thank the committee for the opportunity to speak to 
you today on the problems I have faced over the past several yiears 
as a woman trying to raise her children. 

In 1969, after 15 years of marriage, my husband left rrie alone to 
raise my two daughters ages 15 and 10 years old, I was a housewife 
and a mother and had only worked 1 day a week to make extra 
rribriey Jbj^rriy fariiily. 

When my husband left me I didn't know what to do. All I knew 
was I had to firid full-tjrrie work to pay my bills and feed my chil- 
dren; I looked for other work but there wasn't anything available. 
My brily choice was to go to public assistance until I could find a 
steady job. It was hard to find a job because I only had a seventh 
grade educatibri arid very few^^ 

I talked- to my worker who recommended getting into the WIN 
program. I thbught this wbuld be my chance to g^^^ a job skill. The 
WIN program found me a job cleaning the welfare office at night, 
it was a good jbb paying about $47 per week but there was no child 
care available: My daughter, age 10 years old, could not be left 
alone at night. My bldest daughter had to cbriie bv^ tb watch my 
10 year old until I was able to. get .a day job, which I found on my 
own, I began to work for a family clMnJng their hbriie 2 to 3 days a 
week while my daughter.-was in school: My earnings were $30 a 
day plus transportation. With rriy public a_ssista_nj;e c 
month, $62 in food stamps, $59 in energy assistance, medicaid and 
my earnings I was able to take care of my family. It was very hard 
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to pay rivy n-nt and (jIIht hills but as \6iV^ as 1 was working pretty 
regularly we \vere riiakin^^ it: - . - 

We hadn't heard, from my husband for nuiny years until he 
wanted a divorce. When our divorce was finali/ied, the court or- 
dered rny ex-luisband to pay #S() per nionth child support directly 
to the welfare departinent. The child support was not always paid 
and, therefore, Lhey told me my family could hot receive a iiy oT the 
remiiihder of the child support money that was left; J started out 
receivint^ $lSi) per month but for the remainder of the last 2 y^ears 
I only received ^-11 public assistance check and no child support. 

Sirice l!)7S, 1 have worked an average of 2 days a week trying to 
make ends meet. It has been very hard to take care of my daugh- 
ter, pay the .biUs, rent, buy clothes, and other needs, but with, my 
earnih^^s arid the public assistance, I was able to do it. Then in May 
t!)s:i i lost my $41 check, my medicaid card, and the ener^ assist- 
ance. I was told by my worker that the reason I lost my public as- 
si.stance was that I earned too rnxxch money and the welfare depart- 
ment could not subtract part of riiy earriirigs afte^ 4 months of 
warking: . 

I a n 1 a n h on es t ^y o m a n . I h a v;e a 1 way s t b Id riiy worker w h at I was 
doing. In fact, since January my daughter would help me fill out 
the monthly reporting form to riiake sure I filled iri all the rig^^ 
information. Then they tell me i am making too much money and 
take niy medicaid card, I am_ a diabetic arid without riiy rriedicaid 
card I had to pay $;^0 a month for medicine and $30 for a visit to 
my doctor. Now^ I don't have enough nioney to pay my rent. It is 
really hard to understand. The welfare departmeiit_ got my $80 per 
month child support from May to October arid all I got was ari iri- 
crease in food stamps of $10H but no public assistance check. 

I am still working 2 to 8 days a week for the family cleaning 
their house, but I am worried about paying the $72 rent each 
month and all the other bills. My daughter needs things for school 
arid I aril riot sure we can afford them. I want her to finish school 
and get a better education than I did. But i.t_ is hard, yery hard, 

Thariks to the Neighborhood Legal Service Office, ! reapplied for 
medicaid and got my card back in October. I am still waiting to get 
the child support. _ : : _ 

But what about all the money I had to spend on rriedicirie arid 
doctor bills? Will I be able to earri enough to pay our rent? i really 
don't know. . . ._ _ 

I warit to tharik you for having this hearing sO- 1 could share with 
you some of the problems I have experienced. I hope you can 
change soriie of the rules so people like me can work and also get 
some help. I just wanted you to know I am trying to work. I ani 
dbirig the best that I can, but I am not receiving any help: Thank 
you. 

Mr. Donnelly. Thank you very much. 

Let me explain at this poini that we are going to have to recess 
f^r 10 riiiriutes. When the bells go off behind you^that means there 
IS a rollcall, a vote requiring pur presence in the House. 

We will recess for 10 minutes and canie back immediately and go 
on with your very fine testimony. The hearing is recessed. 

[After recess.] 
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Mi*. Donnelly. Our next witness is Anita Shepard from New 
York. 

STATEMENT OF ANITA SHEPARD, NEW YORK, N.Y; 

Ms: Shepard: Yes. i want to say good morning, Mr. Chairman, 
and members of the cpmmk^^ 

My -name is Anita Shepard: 1 have a very serious problem. I am 
one of the hpnieless families. I am now living with rry three chil- 
dren,^ ages- 10, and 6 -in a hotel: We share one room_ with two 
double beds. I have applied fo_r_section_ 8^ and with J;he New York 
City Housing Authority: My applications have been on file since 
1980. I reapplied also in 1982. I am raisihg^ these^ 
alone. I am receiving in public assistance $148 every 2 weeks. 

This is expected to stretch for clothing, carfare^ tel^^^ 
laundry, school supplies, and personal needs: if i were in an apart- 
ment this would also have to cover utilities, I can't afford to send 
my children to the movies or even to the library to study because 
of the cost of carfare. _ 

I receive a restaurant allowance of $58 a w^ek which i^ supposed 
to cover three meals a day for 7 days a week. Sometimes I dp riot 
eat to stretch for another day so that my children will not go 
hungry. My food stamps used to be $200 a month and now it has 
beeri cut to $123 a mbn^^ last welfare grant 
was increased only $19 a month and that was in 1980. _ 

1 aril very sincere about what I am saying. I have registered rriy 
three jchildren in the school district where the motel is. I love this 
area. The children ric^ have a chance to advance in their- educa- 
tion: The school IS excellent. They teach and prepare them for aca- 
demic coursp in the future. They are receiving that 
some parents are paying for. My 6 year old who is in the first 
grade has a science class. What public school in Manhatt^^ii. or the 
Bronx teaches first graders science? This school is P.S. 2 in Q^ueens, 

I aril riot brie of the fariiilies that got evicted for not paying my 
rent or one of the families that set my home on fire. I am without 
hbusirig because I was iri a city building which was leased through 
a development corporation. Because they had no record of riiy 
apartment being rented to me, the rent went frx>m $218 a month to 
$325 a month. Because the city was paying; only $218 a mbnth fbi: 
rent, I would hav^ had to take $lb7-xuxt of my public assistance 
grant which would have left me_with_$151__a month tojive bri. I had 
no choice but to leave my apartment: Also at this time, my apart- 
ment was robbed, all my _furriLture,_ clothin^^ 
clothing and toys were stolen: i moved in with my aunt for 2 years. 

We were two adults arid three child^^ a thriee-rbbrri apart- 
ment: After 2 years in order not to have my aunt suffer hardship 
and to keep her rerit stabilized, riiy childreri arid I were forced to 
leave: _ _ 

Last wiriter during the cbld spell arid the snowstorm, Jiy chiU 
dren and 1 slept on trains and in abandoned buildings. Finally^ I 
went to the welfare ceriter arid after insisting that thay do sqme^ 
thing, I was placed in a motel. That was in Januar^_19_82. Since 
that tiriie we have been iri five different hotels or motels or shel- 
ters. 
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the State is nav/ paying for my family of four $2,200 a month to 
stay in a .hotel. If and when I locate an apartment, 1 will be aU 
lowed rent allowance jof $218 a month: 

1 Have two ^^irls and a yon. I need fivt^ rooms. The 
New York City is between $400 and $(U)0 a month. If welfare would 
raise thp__rent budget there would be less Janli^^^^^^ 
housing. We do not receive carfare when apartment hunting nor dp 
we receive enough money for rurhiture. For a five-room apart m^ 
I will receive $180 per room. Landlords are discriminating against 
welfare clients not wanting to_ lease apartmerits over the budg^^^ 
that the family is allowed: Most times landlords will not even con- 
sider renting to a family on welfare. 

I never have subjected my diildreii to living like what they 
really are, three poor children. They do not kno\y what it is really 
like to be hungry or without cloches. They may not eat what they 
would like to "eat or ;vear the best of clothes, but they dp know 
what it means to be clean and full. My children will not have 
Thanksgiving at home nor will they have what most kids call 
Christnias. I cahjt afford to buy winter clothes. I have been to 
many charities, churches, people. I have to beg for charity at least 
twice jiuririg the 2*\veek period between checks. 

1 am a young mother not like most. J don't want to stay, down 
and sil wiitihg for a check. I want a job. I want a place to call 
iiome: I compieted the llth grade. I can't even get a chance to go 
back to schooL I can't stay arid live iri this area. I can't even live 
liKe a human being: "I can't. I can't:" That is all I hear. Why? Be- 
cause I aril poor^ Everybody has to start sornewhere, and the r-eason 
for me staying poor is because I will not be given a chance. OnqeJ 
get settled I wijl^j^et riiyself registered^ iritd a school and get a job. 
Tliat is all I want: a chance to be something. I am not on welfare 
because I choose to be. I am riot qualified enough to work in a job 
where I would receive enough salary to support three children plus 
niy.seif So ridw my children will have to suffer. - 

I am 27 years old and I have no life living like this. J have made 
some mistakes as everyone has. Do I have to pay for them for the 
rest oi my life? Do my children have to pay for my mistakes? 

As of uiis tinie, I have been given an. extension to stay in the 
niotel that I am at until the middle of Npveriiber at which tirile I 
will be relocated again and all of our lives will be disrupted again. 
I don't even know if I ^v^i] Haye a choice jDetweeri ariot her hotel or 
an apartment infested with rats and roaches. Where do I go from 
h e re? O u r 1 i ves a re i n y P ^r. b a n ds . T h a n k y b u . 

Mr. BOiNNKi.UY. Thank you very much. And now, Ms. Baker from 
AiMiapolis, Md. 

ST:\TK>IENT OF KATIIY HAKKK, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
ivls- Bakfk. Good rribrriirig, Mr. Chairrilan arid members of the 
committee.. My name is Kathy Baker. I am the mother of three 
hoys, ages 10. \}, and arid 1 live iri Arinapolis; Md. I was raised in 
an upper mlddie class family in Annapolis,_\yhere l attended paro- 
chial school, the Aririe Arundel Community College, ^nd a local 
business school. I had a stable family Hfe and Lheyer imag;iried 
that I would ever be "poor:'' Even further from my mind was the 
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kb.pyMit Ahat rri\^^^ woiiid ever be without a father, without 

money: without a home: 

During^ my i^ry^f^J" JT^a^rriage. my husband got in vol v^^ v^'ith drugs 
and alcohol and became emotionaily and physically abusive toward 
rne and the childiieii. As odr tarriily life deteriorated. 1 was taci?d 
with the decision Oi" whetlier to sta> in a destructive siiunlibn or 
leave so we cdUld be safe. My hLisband's attacks became niorc^ vio- 
lent and It got to the point \vhere I was afraid for our iivrb. So in 
January 1982, in the middle of a snowstorm, tlie children and I 
sneaked out of the home we were renting and went to stay tempo- 
rarily with some frieiids. I had no money, no home, no joh; and 
three small children There were three adults and seven chiidren 
in that one home: We were crowded and the boy.s and I slep: on the 
ilbbr but it was the_gnl3^ p_l^^ that time. 

I had been in counseling at the YWCA's Women*s Center so I 
c a IJed the re fo r assi s t a n ce i n f i n d i ng; an at t or n ey . I w as gi vp ri t li e 
names of several women lawyers and T picked a women who tu^-'iod 
P t-b a_ iJear f rie ri d as v^'_e 1 1 as a carin attbr ney^. S h e gave guid: 
ance and friendship and even hand-me-down clothes so I v/ouid 
^^^^ ^^bmeth i rig to wear as I worked in hier office in excharigo (or 
legal help. She told me to go to social services. About that time 1 
was begirihirig to paiiic. I knew we cduld not live with friends for- 
ever, and my husband refused to support the children or even get a 
job. I desperately needed money, but welfare could not be the only 
answer for me. 

As I realized that I was indeed a woman in poverty and my sons 
depended on me albne for everything, I began tb do whatever was 
necessary to help us get out X5f this situation: I went to social .serv- 
ices _ in a d aze. It w as a cb Id , i m pe rsp n a 1 _pl a ce _ and _ t h e s talf w as 
unsmiling and untouched by a situation they had seen countless 
times before. I was dey astated^but to t hern, it _ was just bnie ind^e 
person asking for money: As endless questions were asked, I began 
to feel like riiy i n tegr i ty was dbu b ted— like I was ly iri g just to get 
the money. 1 even began to feel guilty for asking for aid, I was 
ready tb walk but becausie it was too humiliatirig to ga on: But we 
were in real need and my children deserved these benefits so I kept 
oru - - - _ 

__W_ithin_3 days pr sb, I received $_1_G1 in food starnps. J wbuld re- 
ceive that each- month: I was told that in about i month, 1 would 
receive the AFDC grari^. That is a long tiriie to wait^hen ybu have 
nothing to live on. Our AFDG check was $385 per month. While I 
was grateful, what hit rrie irrirriediately wa.s that this would never 
be enough for rent, utilities, and nonfood items. I was scared. I_had 
not worked outside the Jibme in the 9 years I had been a mother. 
and a homemaker and I needed tb settle my family jri A hlbme of 
our own. Our living situation had become impossible to continue: I 
was bn tpjg waiting list_for public housing but I was tbljd that would 
take about 2 years: Again, ! was fortunate to have so many friends 
and fariiily^ in the Aririapblis area. Nbrie bf therri are wealthy, but I 
always had their support. 

My parents fixed up their attic arid th j ^djbiriirig bedroom and 
we moved in with them and my sister and rny brother in_ March 
1982. Again, four adults and four children was crowded but neces- 
sary. I was immediately informed that rriy fobd starhps wbuld be 
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terminated, because I vvas iiviiig in. my parents' home. My parents 

certainly could hot afTord. to feed., four _extra_pebple. I stU 

the food stamps, and the only way i could continue receiving them 

was t p set up sepa r a t e cd o km g a n d food s to rage _ fac i li ties i n my 

bedroom; Those facilities were only an electric skillet and a hot- 

plate. 

i did not want to further burden my family so I began working 
part- Jme tor my attorney. Shie started paying me instead of rising 
our /'Sarter*' arrangement. When I told social services that I was 
vvorkii.g 3 days per week, I was told that I would Jose all of the 
grant— but food stamps would continue at a decreased arnount. 
Every time I took a step forward, 1 was pushed back a few steps. I 
did not see how I could ever get back oh rny feet, let.alpne eyer get 
ahead of the game. A staff member at social services even suggest- 
ed to me that 1 stay on welfare and for^e^^ 

would be easier. She said you have been dodng fine since then, up 
u n t i I no \v . Why ri o t_ just cb ri t in ue _t ha t_ way? But I did not wan t to 
stay on welfare forever— I just wanted some financial aid while I 
Lea r ncd ho w to do rhy job Jo I coul d go on to ea r ri rri o re rri o riey arid 
maybe even save u little money for emergencies. I did not want my 
chifdreri to grow up bri welfarie. Iristead I warited therii to see me 
working to make myself a better person and to make a better life 
for them. It was discouraging and depressing being shoved back 
while I was struggling to go forward. 

Wheri I started working full time, medical assistance was aj^so 
withdrawn and I had no health insurance for me arid the .children. 
Food stamps were dropped down to $25 per week: It was so frus- 
trating. I p^^id _some rent and utility payrrie_rits_tb rny pareri 
miscellaneous items, doctor bills and medicine, and a large portion 
pj niy payxjieck went toward day car^^ jpr.rriy children. Yet, riot oriie 
staff member at social services ever told me 1 could get free day 

r c w he never _ I _ca 1 1 e d t b in lor rn t he rii _ p f cha rigies a ri d pay i ri - 
creases with my job. 1 still could not afford rent for an apartment 
as I was tbid that with three childreri I would have to rent by law- a 
three-bedroom unit, maybe even four bedrooms, and that would 
cost over $400 per mbrith plus utilities. I was working full time vet 
go i ng n o w he re . A f r ie n d then t o Id me abo u t f ree _d a^ ca re In De- 
cember 19S2 I was able to share a home with a divorced mother of 
t w p fo r $ H 00 perm b n t h, 1 1 h a d_ then bee ri aim ps t 1 yea r s i rice I had 
first gone to social services: The free day care is an excellent pro- 
g r a rii a ri d a y e ry ri^cessa ry brie, yet i t was rie v e r m e ri t i b ri e d as a 
possible source of help to me. When I got it I was able to work 
while riiy childreri atterided free day care — savirig me about $3(>5 a 
month, it is the only benefit that was not taken away as I tried to 
advance. _ _ 

I was sc tired of always being told that I made too much mbriey. 
I was *-too poor" to make it on my own, bat yet "too rich" to re- 
cejye_ nnaridal assista^ spm^' solid advice arid support 

would have been welcome even if money were not available to me> 
I djd riot warit tb take advaritage bf the welfare programs, I just 
wanted some temporary help. 

I would like tb also mention here that even grocery shopping 
became an ordeal. Clerks have embarrassed me__cpu^ 
have been told to get a job: A ring that I was v^'earing, my great 
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Krandmother s ring, I cannot sell something that is not^mme, it is 
niine to care for and I wore it proudly and I cannot tell you how 
many people commented on that alone. If I dress welLLam judged 
harshly. If I dress in jeans arid a T-shirt l am judged harshly .^^^^ 
other words, why is she on welfare if she is dressed so nicely, but 
When I had on jeans and a T-shirt, it was why does she dress so 

^'My^'ex-husband's salary was finally garnished in May 1983. 
petitioned the court for child support and domestic gelations, had to 
go through their paperwork and other prpcedures before we began 
receiving payments of $50 per week last May. A portion of his j5ay- 
ments went to re burse social services arid the remainder went_ to 
the children. It Was not enough to get us out of another unsuita_ble 
living situation, but just enough to wipe out my food stampa alto- 
gether. After only 5 months of receiving child su:pj)ort, it wil now 
end since my ex-husband has left the State of Maryland. I will not 
be reapplying, however: i am fortunate enough to have met a man 
who wants to marry me_aricl help me care and provide for roy three 
children. But loften wonder— what if I had jiot met him? My situaj 
tion was no different from what many women face. And it cgyld 
happen to me again or to someone IJcare for, I worry about oth^ 
women faced with these problems and setbacks who are not asjor- 
tunate as I have been. Only a very few wbriieri are so lucky, and i 
thank Gbdj arii brie bf the lucky ones. 

Tliank you. , _ - 

Mr. Donnelly. Tharik you all very much. Ms. i'erram 

Ms Ferraro. I would like to int_errupt the proceedings a^^inute 
to intrbduce to you a group of students from my_di_strict. TOe^^^^ 
the debate team from Br_yant_High SchooL They^are visiting Waah- 
irigtori, they are going to find out how their Government works, 
l^iey are going to watch sbme bf the debate on the floor today, ^nd 
I am delighted they will have a chance _to__listen to part of this 
hearing. It is an bppbrturiity for thentto learn whatGovernm_e_nt is 
doing for people who need help, and I hoj)e they will take a report 
back to their classriiates at school: I am delighted that you are 
here: 

Mr. Donnelly. Welcome. ^ r^^f 

Thank you all for your testimbriy. I want you to feel as^comtort- 
able as you possibly can under the TV lights, I arii sure it is very 
hot, and try not to be riervbus arid be as frank as you can in your 
answers - _ 

After years bf frustration In terms of dealing^with the Gbvern- 
ment, this is your opportunity to let us kribw how you feet and 
what you thirik we ought to be doing to change a system that is 
clearly not working as it was iriterided tb work: _ ^ _ ^ 

I suppbse my first question is a general pne^ and 1 would asR 
each of you to respond individually to it. If you were in our pgsi- 
tibri if you were a Member of Congress _o_r_ if ^pu were in an elected 
Government or appbirited position that had^control pyer the 
AFDC/food stamp program, what would you do to change it:' What 
would you do tb riiake it better? What would prou_ do to_make it 
more efficient in terms of taking care bf^people sjieeds and allow- 
ing therii ari opportunity for upward mobilit^_s_o_ that your child^^ 
will have an opportunity tb have better lives than you have had an 
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^PPpi'tunity to havo tip to this pbirt? Why do we not start with Ms: 
Bilker:. _ . . 

Ms. Baker. I knew he was going to say that. First of all, listeninir 
to people like us who have been ihrough it. keeping in touch wi^H 
^^'hat is really going un in.stead of the mytfi^? that are going. around 
about what people who are on wellUre like and hov\ thcv are 
taking advantage of the system unci do not \yaiit to work. If vou 
keep in touch with people like that is certainlv a lirst step in 
the-right direction. 

Mr. DoNNKLLY, Ms, Siiep;ird. 

Ms: SHKrARD. i will speak lor- rnyseif. I do not rcai?y kiiow how to 
answer that,__I_can say what \ would liko for vou to do to help me. 

Mr; DoNNKi KY.Go ahead. 
. .-^J^^ would Hke to get soipe trade skills where I can 

seek employ menL and make the wages v here I could take care of 
"'^y^^'^*-'^ thL experience, i cannot get a job to take 

care oi' tiiy family. . . 

J^R'-^^n^u you think rhai you need in order to 

live at some reason ablt- level or comiort so that yoli do not have \o 
wo!*ry about hcw everv single bill is going to be paid for? 

Ms. Shepari). Well 

Ms: FiKijLKii. Not so niuch just welfare, but combined, whatever 
you earn, _ 

Ms; SEiKF^\Ki). If we could get an allowance for clothing or an al- 
lowance jbr the dilferent needs, like get a certain amount for food 
and. a certain amount for clotiung. 

Ms. FiEDLKR. Do you think a cbnibined amount of SHOO or $7(30 a 
mouth? 

Ms. SnKPAKD. WithoLit rent included? 

Ms. Fu:nLKR. With rent; For everything. How inuch is ycjur rent? 
Ms. SHKPAiii). I am in a hotel now and the rent is $2,200 a 
month, 

Ms: FiEDLKR. iNormally it would be what, S:iOO? 
_ Ms:._Shkpard. NormaUy I am aiiowed $218, hut if I was to get an 
apartment now the rent would be between $:^;30 and $400 for four 
rooms. 

Ms. FERRArio; VViil the gentlelady vield? Ivents in New York are 
exceplidrially high. 

Ms. FiKDLKR. They are hjgh in Washljigton and Los Angele.s. A 
^-'^'^^^'^'^ ^J^l^. t^i^" l^^^:KC^st_n needing assistance 

are in those urban areas. Obviously it has to be balanced based 
upon the community, but I am trying to get a sense of what you 
feel you need to keep yourself going, pe»*haps g^t a job, have 
enough money for transportation, telephone, ga.s bill, the basic ne- 
cessities. 

Ms. Snh:PAKD.:.z\bout three times the an.ount that I am receiving 
naw. which is $14S. 

Ms. Fiedler, So you need around $<)0n^ 

Ms: Sheparr. Right, 

Mr. DpInnklly. Ms. Mobley. 

Ms; Mobley: I think that if I could keep my medicare and my 
days v^brk vvith a_ little help I could make it. That Is why i think 
you. all should help me for my doctor bills arid things. 

Mr, Donnelly. Ms, Murphv. 
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. Ms. Murphy. I think wbrheh need . incentives tbda^ 
biggest problems is when a woman goes tO- work, after 3 months 
she not only loses her medical coverage but her food stamps, so she 
is in the same position she was on welfare, and^ Jot of times she is 
better off on welfare. This is a major problem. We jieed_educatidn^ 
opportunities. We need training, we need propcrams that have in- 
centives. A family on food stamps iy hot makinjgjt^ You can riot 
niakejt bri $37 a wieek to feed a family; Yon cannot do it, I kaow. 
because 1 am involved in Mother*s Cupboard,_which is_a food 
pantry^ The food we do give to families just helps them to make it 
through the month because their food stamps just do not make it. 

Mr. PoNNELLY. You have four children? 

Ms: Murphy. Yes. 

Mr. Donnelly. You receive $3T a week? 
IVls: Murphy; it averages to $37 a week for groceries. 
Mr- Pqnnelly. From the food starnp program? 
Ms. Murphy. Yes. 

Mr. Donnelly. How much do you receive a month from AFDG? 

Ms. Murphy: $444. _ 

Mr. Donnelly. Le^rrie fdllowup dri the comment that you just 
made regarding the medicaid program. It seerns to me th^t we are 
forcin^X Reople_ tb_ make terrible choices, and the choice is that if 
yoa want to go out and try to w^ork, to try to integrate yourself 
back into society ,_ try to raise the levd of y^^ if you are 

able tO- get a job — how many years were you out of the work 
market? 

Ms: Murphy: Nine years. 

Mr. DoNNFLLY. You Were out 9 years? 

Ms: Murphy: Yes; 

Mr. Donnelly. What education did you have when you got mar- 
ried? 

Ms. Murphy, I completed the riirith grade and that was it: i was 
married when I was 16: 

Mr._DbNNELLY^ Ybu were riiarried wheri you were IG for 9 years, 
so it is very difficult to get a job. if you can get a job, because skiljs 
change so rapidly iri this high-tech ridldgy age. About 3 months 
after receiving that job you have to make a critical decisibri abbu^^ 
continued_medicaid cbverage fbr ybur children. I do not think there 
is any question what a mother would do. There wouid_ not J>e any 
for_me,_as a father. My childreri wduld be covered fbr any medical 
emergency. That is, I think, one of the despicable things jn the wel- 
fare system, that we are asking people to make these choices. 
While somebody tries to improve theii lives an_d_the_ l_iyes df their 
chUdreri they are fdrced 3 or 4 months out into making a terrible 
decision about medicaLca re coverage, and that_is_rio decisidri at all. 

Ms. SHepard. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Bo you have any plans in the 
near future for changing the budgets? _ 

Mr. Donnelly. Let me explain: We ask the questions and — that 
is the way it works. ______ _ 

Ms. Fiedler. Now just a moment: You told them this was their 
chance. 

Mr. Donnelly. Let me say \ hope so. We are going to try our 
best. 
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Ms, -Baker. I^ipplied for both public housing and sectibh 8_exist_- 
irig. My name finally came up for the public housing, bat at that 
time I was jiving in a basement of this divorced woman, with h_e_r 
children upstairs and thatjvas a nicer neighborhood so I took that. 

Mr: Donnelly; How many years did you have to wait before you 
got nbtiricatibn of your acceptariciB? 

Ms: Baker: Aboai_ 1^2- years. . _ . __ _ 

_ Mr^ Donnelly. Ms. Mbbliey, diJ you ever live in or apply for 
pabJic housing? 

Ms. MdBLEY. Yes; I did. 

Mr: Donnelly. Did you get in? 

Ms. MdBLEY. No. , 

Ms. Murphy. I live in public housing now in M^^^ and the 
waiting list for public housing, in our city, in Massachusetts, the 
waiting lists are anywhere from_ 10 to 50 years. Public hous^ 
just not available. In our area the vacancy of apartments is less 
than 1 percent; 4 percent is considered emergency. 

Ms. Baker. May I say something? You had asked about relation: 
ship with caseworkers^ and we were talking about education: If 
anyone needs to be educated i think it is the people who are work- 
ing with welfare recipients. They either do not know about the pro- 
grams that are available to us or they do not know how to deal 
with people, For instance this day care program is tremendous. lt 
is really terrific, and I certainly hope no cuts are Jakjen there, be- 
cause so mahy^ women — personally working for an attorney I am 
dealing with these kinds of women every day. _ We haye_nUmerdUs 
people who calj and say I have to leave my home, where do I go? 
Having been through it I am in a position jiow where I can help 
someone else, but the people who are supposed to be doing thi^ 
really are not doing it. I know they are_ not getting paid mu^ 
therrisielves, but they simply are not providing the help that is 
there. _ _ _ 

Ms. Shepard. Excuse me, Mr: Chairman. J want to add to .some- 
thing that she just said^ I think one of the laws of being on public 
assistance, once your children become school age j^bu are eligible 
for a training program or employment. My son was 6 last week. I 
have not been called for a training program, and the worker said 
she did riot know why. , - u 4, 

Mr. Donnelly. Let me ask you two questions arid thdri yield to 
rifiy colleagues. _ , . 

The first is about your ex-husfends^ Arid I wa^^^ 
carefully as I can because I do not want to make public ypur yery 
personal business^ Haye ariy of ybU received financial assistance 
from your ex-husbands voluntarily, first of aU,_ and secondarily, if 
they had to be taken to cbUrt, how long did that process take^ and 
if you have received money from your ex-husbands, dp ydU think 
you are receivirig a fair share of what his financial responsibility 
ought to be to yourselves and especiaUy to ypUr children? - _ 

Ms. Baker. My ex-husban^ never paid any money voluntarily. I 
have an informer oh his side, of the family. I have one sister-in-law 
who certainly tells me every V)vr and then little bits that she 
hears. _In_ his bwri words he s^^^ let her take care of the kids, she 
wants them, she can have them. 

Mr. Donnelly. What sort of money does he make? 
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Ms. Bakeh. When he was working as a piumber he must have 
been making. $15>()00 or more, but I am not sure how often he 
worked with his problems. Since his salary was garnisheed he had 
no_ choice. 

Mr. Donnelly^ How many years did it take from the time you 
left until the court garnisheed his salary? . _ 

Ms. Baker. We lieft in January 1982 arid it was May 198li when I 
started receiving $50 a wet'k. 

Mr. PdNNELLY. How iiuch a week? 

Ms. Baker. $5() a wet k. He had agreed to pay $75, and cvcii that 
is not really adequate. 

Mr. BoNNEttY; So it took you basically 14 months to receive any 
sort of firiancial assistan<!e for the c^^ irQiyj?P^rJ^x-husban^^ 

Ms: Baker: f believe my caseworker at domestic relations said 
tha^t each worker there has about a_caselbad of 50C people, arid ]t is 
just impossible: By the time you get the bench warrant cat and go 
out and find him, it ju3t goes on arid on. She wouldjell him to 
come in for an interview and phone he says -I will be there: So 
he does not sh6w_up, so they give him the benefit of the dbuot arid 
set up -another interview - 

Mr. Donnelly, And the_ chase is on. 

- Ms: Mujiphy: I have never received child support from my ex- 
husband. However, I have given the welfare departmerit his social 
security number I could not tell you how many times and sa^d here 
is his social security number, track him down, arid they have riever 
responded. 

Mr. Donnelly. Do you have any idea of his income? 

Ms. Murphy. I have no idea. 

Mr. Donnelly, Do you think he is working? 

Ms. Murphy. I do not know, because we have not seen hide nor 
hair of him since he walked out. 

Ms. Shepard. I have been signing papers for years to try to get 
chi'-^ support and the court will not do it. I just signed papers last 
weeR. 

Mr. Donnelly, Do you know if your ex-husband is wprkirig? 

Ms. Shepard. I do not know. But they have not made any effort 
to try and find but, either. 

Mr. Donnelly. Let me ask one final question. I know Ms. Fiedler 
wants to get to questioning. It is about your children. The whole 
thrust of the AFDC program in my opinion, correctly or incojrect- 
ly, but it is an opinion that I hold strongly, is that we_hay_e__this 
program so that the children wi not be punished for the mistakes 
of the parents, and to rne the whole conception of havjag _a ^ ro^ 
gram -like this would bring out what I would hope to be the best of 
America, that if my_wife_ari_H I maybe had_prpbl_e_ms_th_at 6_ui__chiL- 
dren would not suffer because of that, that society would come in 
tp heip th6_se children so that they_ would be Able. tp the 
world and compete on an equal footing. The reality is that it is not 
happeriirig. 

- What do you think because of the situations that you are in and 
because of this whole AFDC arid welfare quagm^ire, wl^^^^ 

think the effect has been on your children? Is the program doing 
what I thirik we all warit it to do, to help those kids, to see that 



those ciiiidren iVw no* i/uriUili-ed. or hiive yoUf children been pun- 
ished?- - - - - - - 

Ms. MuRPiiv. WKcvi.chiidrt\!i. anv on AFDC they are puni.shed be- 
cause they are siig:natized. J live in public housing. My children go 
to school and there are oftc-ii time.^ iHat they^ 

live out.side of the developnient and their mothers wil! not let thein 
come down to play in the devx^iopnuMrt. so it is sMgrriatizing. 

Mr. DONNEULY. We used to call th^m projects,. 

Ms. Murphy. That has iiega^ive_ overtones. I thin 
merit" should be the word. Children are hurting, really nurting. 
When yoi! ask yuur child to go to the_ store for you when you 
theni food stamps, they are so embarrassed, and understandably so. 
So children aie hurting. 

.vis. ShepaUIV My children are hurjiiig because, ail they receive 
now IS cold sandwiches. They receive gas in jheir slbm^^^ 
oaly time th^*y receive a good nieal i^^-il' I travel to my family s 
house. They are closed into one room. There is no playgrbiihd. To 
go anywhere you have to pay carfare, and for one fare in New 
York (:Lry it is T') cents. Mine are really suffering. 

Mr. Donnelly. Would any of you want to see any of your daugh- 
ters on. welfare 2.0 years from now? 

Ms. Shep.^rd. Not 1 year froni now. 

Ms: Murphy. I would never want to see any of my children bri 
welfare, and sb^ am telling theni to gel their education and to be 
their own person aiid their own irdividual so they can stand bri 
their own two feet and rieyer hov ; t rely oil anyone: 

Mr. DoNNEHtYL Ms. Fiedler. 

Ms. Fiedler. You know the testirtldriy that you have given here 
has been extrenieiy vpluahle, because w^hat you have really _said in 
each of your stories is that the systerri which has been devised o\'er 
a period of 40 years has not worked effectively enough to be able 
give you the assistance in move ybUr.self froni the AFDC program, 
or any specbi iSovernrnfMit program which has been devised^ to 
help you build stronger arid better lives. You arej all young- women. 
Your future is ahead of you. and yet to some degree you have de- 
scribed a rather l^bpeless situation 

_ i happen to agree with, the comment, tliat you made before, Ms. 
Baker, :that being a rriqther is the riidst important thing to be. In 
my own life, that is the most important thing that I_have ever 
done, arid_tb face the frustratibri arid the difficulty that you hav^ 
faced In spite of the many billions of dollars \vhich we have >bured 
into public assistance prcgrariis is really a tragedy^ because we do 
have enough money. We are spending enough money to do the job. 
it is rriy uriderstariding that for every w^elfare family there is ab iut 
$40,000 spent in total for all the administration, and all_bf the spe- 
cial benefits, but Urifbrtunately you become eligible for only a frac- 
tion of the amount that is actually spent wthiri this whbl^ 
reaucracy. It seeriis tc me that we really need to look at cHe {xro- 
gram, hopefully on a biphrtisau. basis, because I do nb^^ 
happened dverriight and I do not think it is a result of a 1-percent 
cut here or a 2-percent addition there. We really need to look at 
this program and try to make some decisions which will help you 
to build better lives rather than keepirig ybu iridefiriitely leaning 
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not receive anything now. I am just only working 3 days — I am 
living on 3 days, 

Ms. Fiedler: What do y^u 45ay in transportation? - 

_ _Ms, Mqbley, I^ay _$1.25_-~I wbrtih Marylani^^^^ going, $1.10 
coming-back: That would be $2:30 going and coming: 

Mr. Donnelly. How much money— you work 3 days a week? 

Ms. Mobcey: Yes. 

Mr. Donnelly .Jibw much money do you make a week? 
Ms. MoBtEY. I make $90 for 3 days. 
Mr. Donnelly. $30 a day? 
Ms. Mobley. Yes. 

Mr. Donnelly. Because of that ybu lost ybur medicaid coverage? 
Ms. Mobley. Right. 

Mr. Donnelly. It is 4iot worthwhile working, is it? 
Ms. Mobley. WelU I was trying: to hpt_ depend on the welfare. I 
wanted^to be on my own, but I just cannot make it: . 
Mr. Pqnneijly, for ybu. Ms. Fiedler, would ybu yield? 

Ms: Fiedler: Sure; 

Mr. Donnelly. I want to ask j^bu a ijuestibn abojit food stamjis. 
The whole idea of the food stamp program is to make sure that 
P^PP!^ will buy fboH with it, which I think is somewhat presu^ 
tive because you are basically saying you don't trust the mothers of 
America; they are going to take the money arid sperid it ori some- 
thing else and not feed their children. 

I dori't buy that premise that mothers will take it and not feed 
their children. I will have to be honest with you. I think there is a 
stigma attached to the ^ood stamp system. About -2 weeks ago, I 
went into Cumberland Farms and the woman in front bf_m 
down food stamps, and I took a second look: It is just .a natural in- 
clinatibn J:o _db that^ H[ad she j>ut_dbwri $3_ in cash, I wou Id have 
just continued reading my paper and buying my cigarettes. Bat she 
put down the fobd stamps, and I looked at her arid looked at what 
she was buying. She was baying milk and bread and things like 
that. Wbuld ybu rather receive the cash sum payriierit arid be trust- 
ed to spend that on food? 

Ms. Baker. I would much rather receive the cash, because there 
are instances ^y here there are things— for instance, vitamins. _W 
i could buy potato chips and nobody w^uld blink an eye, when 1 go 
in_tb buy vitamin s^the^ne time this happened w about the first 
time I used my food stamps. The woman made quite a big fuss over 
y it arri iris not beirig el igible food stamp iterils , arid I was thbrb ughly 
embarrassed and a bit disgusted at her explanation of what I could 
and couldn't buy. 

I also had an instance where I was buying some kind of fried 
chicken^ something that was prepared, and I needed something 
9u^ick bec^use l had been^ was one bf tiibse instances 

where i got something that was cooked, and the woman looked at 
me arid said, "Ybu cariribt bliy cbbked fbbd with fbb^ stamps." Arid 
there were several people behind me and they were all vitally in- 
terested iri this. 

Not to be a smart aleck, I said, "Well, the bread is cooked, and 
you rung that up." She said^ "Come now: Do vou^s^ yp^^.^P^^ 
stamjjs in a restau I am sure ybu dcm t/* _She_w^^ really 

uppity about it: And 1 wrote a letter to that store and got a letter 



of" apolo^^y in return, 1 sii^£g6?sted to the rnahagcr that He properly 
educate his stat't' 

Mr. Donnelly. Good for you. . 

Ms. Murphy. I think cash would be good, lilso. There are a lot of 
things like Ms. Baker said, that you can't buy with food starnps. 
You heed soap powder, toikn paper. Tilers are just basic necessities 
that you do need, and food starnps just will not purcliase them. 

Mr. C nneLLy. What about the debilitating effect of walking in 
with the little stamp? . . 

Ms. Murphy. It is painful and it hurts. 

Mr. Donnelly. Are you concerned about the impact it. niakes 
when you send yoUr child to the store to buy a loaf of bread? 

Ms. McJRPHY. Hoi only the children get diriv looks, but the rnoth- 
ers get dirty looks. When you c^re standing there and you have 
done your grocery shopping, because yov. know this has to last you 
for - weeks, arkl everybody is making comments, "Look at all that 
food, and she is on food stamps," this is ridiculous, And you are 
getting dirty looks frorh the cashiers. At tirhes, I have even gotten 
snide remarks. 

Mr. DoNNKLLY. Ms, Fiedler. 

Ms: FiKDLKH. ! don't really have any more questions, I want to 
thank yoU for taking^ the time to corhe, I hope that other commit- 
tees that are involved in making decisions will invite either you or 
others like you to help them make better d^ 

--Sne of the things I have found back here — maybe this is just one 
M e m be r 's pe r s pec i i v e— ^ i s t hat t he dec i s i on rn a k i tig Y ere i s n ' t ve ry 
good: It is very welt motivated. Peopie care a whole lot; they really 
do. I.dbn't care whether they A^:^* i^eag^ri RepUbH^^ 
I^cmocrats, they do care and would like to be able to invest the 
pii HI i c's nio hey in a way that vt; i 1 1 do t he m qst goo 
. Unfortunately, there tends to be a narrow scope of experience on 
t H e pa rr of J he Me m bers , arid t he^ are riot eqU i p ped to U n dercta n d 
the problems of a welfare mother or some of the aged problems 
tji^lt. we sec or the jdi? J^Jed, So beirig able to hear frdrri you first- 
hand is extremely valt ible, I hope it will broaden our perspective 
to help us make bette iri the future. 

Mr: DoNNKLLY, Ms: Ferraro. 

Ms, Ferraho, I woUjd like to share some statistics with reference 
to public housing. with reference to what Ms. Shepard testified- In 
1981, there were l^o37 riew siBCtibri 8 Uriits iri New York. In 1982, it 
was curtailed to only T^IO, and those were solely 2U2, and they went 
to the elderly arid the haridicapped, Iri 1S)83, it was reduced again 
to ()18 new ilnits; 1984, down to 440 due to budget cuts._ We have' 
cUrreritly iri New York l()o,000 people ori housing waiting: Viats, aad 
there is no money for New York City t^ do this on its own, 

With refereric^ to transit, our sy::item is not underutilized: We 
have over 2 million riders a day on the system. The subway now 
costs Tf) cents for each ride, going up to $1 in Ihe next few weeks: 
We have reduced assistance from the FederaLGpyernment jn o^^ 
atihg subsidies and capital improvements are next to nothing for 
our system, because it is not a Mstem_Jike the Jysterri iri Uo^^ 
Angles: We have real problems in New York Gity, and it is because 
of cuts in Federal prograrris that we are givirig assistarice. 
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But_iri_additibri to that, it is loss of revenus3-to. New York Gity 
because of the tax cut enacted last year. New Yprk^s revenues are 
piggybacked, oln the Federal assistance. So we can't dump the 
budget cuts f:ora the Federal Government on to the rnUnicipalitie^^^^ 

Let me gb jntb the budget cuts. I was -intrigued when my col- 
league said that with a family we should have at Jeast $1,000 a 
month to live on^ You need that much. I know 1 have three chil- 
dren, as well, and they get hungry and as they get older they get 
hungrier. _ __ 

Ms: Mobley,_couid you chat v/ith me about what, you were get- 
ting, say^in_1979, which was 10 years after your husband left? 

Ms: Mobley: f was getting $189. 

Ms. Ferraro. From AFDC? 

Ms: Mobley: Yes. 

Ms. FeMaRO- How much were ydU getting from food stamps? 
Ms: Mobley: $62. 

Ms. FM_RARO. Were you getting energy assistance? 

Ms: Mobley: No. _ 

Ms. Ferraro. In 1979, you were getting $189, and $62 in food 
stamps:-In i980_or 1981, were you getting those same amounts? 
Ms. IVloBLEY^ Yes. 

Ms: Ferraro: -Were you getting any other assistance! 

Ms. M_OBLEY. In 1980, I started getting $59 in energy assistance. 

Ms. Ferraro: So you were getting a total of $310__in_1980 as as- 
sistance between welfare, fob^^ stamps, and energy assistance. Were 
you-worJcing at ±hat lime? 

Ms. M_OBLEY^ Yes; 1 day. 

Ms: FERRARG^Gne day a week? 

Ms. Mobley^ Yps. 

Ms: Ferraro.-How much were you earning? 

Ms. Mi)BLEY^ I was earning $27 a day. v 

Ms: Ferraro: In 1981, which would be after the budget cuts that 
we are discujsirig today, what were you getting in AFDG? 

Ms: Mobley: In 1981? 

Ms. Ferraro. Yes^ 

Ms: Mobley: I was getting $189. .. 

Ms._ Ferraro. Go to 1982, af er the October 1981 cuts. What were 

you. getting for AFDG? _ 

Ms. Mobley. That is when I started getting the $4L 

Ms: Ferraro:. So you were reduced from $189 to $41? 

Ms. Mobley. Yes. . . u 

Ms: Fiedler. You began to work 3 days a week, though, at that 

point? 

Ms. Mobley. That is lately.. ^ 

Ms. Ferraro. So you went to $41 from $189? 

Ms. Mobley. Right. 

Ms. Ferraro. Were you getting food stamps? 

Ms. Mobley. Yes. 

Ms. Ferraro. What was that? 
Ms. Mobley. $62. _ _ 

Ms. FERRARO^In 1982 and 1983, was that the same amount? 
Ms. Mobley^ Yes. 

Ms. Ferraro. You didr ^et increased? 
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Ms. MoBLEY. I got a $69 increase about 6 months; then they cut 
me back. 

Ms. Ferraro. So you are at $62? 
Ms. MdBLEY. Right. 

Ms. Ferraro. And ejiergy assistance? 

Ms. MoBLEY. I wasn't recejving th^^^^^ 1980. 
Ms: F£RRARO:_tam talking about recently: 
Ms. MolBLEY. $59. 

Ms. Ferraro. So you were getting $41, ?62, $59, which is $163 a 
month Federal assistance; am I right? 
Ms. MobLey. Yes, rria'am^ 

Ms. Ferraro. So you were reduced from $310 to $163. Were you 
wbrkihg in 1980? 
Ms MoBtEY. Yes: 

Ms. Ferraro. How often were you working? 
Ms: Mobley: One day a week: 
Ms. Ferraro. How much were you earning? 
Ms. Mobley. $27 a day. 

Ms. Ferraro. Ms. Mobley, why were you only working 1 day a 
week? 

Ms. Mobdey: i couldn't get any more: 

Ms. FeARaro. You couldn't get any more work? 

Ms: Mobley: Na 

Ms. Ferraro. Would you have worked more had you had the op- 
portunity? 
Ms. Mobley. Yes, I would have. 

Ms. Ferraro, So y^^^ making $27 a week at the time ydii 

were working 1 day, and $316 in Federal assistance? 
Ms. MobLey^ Right. 
Ms: FERRARO^NoviLare you working? 
Ms. Mobley^ Yes, I am. 
Ms: Ferraro JHow often? 
Ms. Mobley. Three days a week. 
Ms. Ferraro. Are you still making $27 a day? 
Ms. Mobley. No. I make $30 a day. 
Ms. Ferraro. $30 a^da}^ 
Ms. Mobley. Yes, ma'am. 

Ms. Ferraro. $30 a day. So you are making $90 a week. So work- 
ing 3 days a week 

Ms. MpBiJ)Y^Yes, 

Ms. Ferraro -[continuing:]. You are actually making less money 
now wbrkihg 3 days a week than you were getting before Working 1 
day a week and getting the assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment; is.that not right? 

Ms. Mobley. No, ma'am, that is not right. I am getting more 
now. 

Ms. Ferraro. OK, you are working^ 3 days a week. You are 
making $90 a weeJt times 4 — you are making $360 a month. Add 
I^^Kat on to your $163 that ybii are getting and $523 
a m^onth to live j-ight now for you and your daughter; right? 

Ms. MobLey. Now, no, rria^am. X getting that how. 

Ms. Ferraro. Gould you help us here? 
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Ms. Lynch. She is no longer getting any AFDC benefit. She was 
cut off completely in May, and she lost her AFDG and medical as- 
sistance. . _ 

Mr: DoNNEU-Y. She has medical assistance back? 

Ms. LYNCH^She got the^ medical assistance back this month: 

Ms: Ferraro: $366 a month, because you are working 3 days a 
week. 

^^S I^OBEtEY ^^GS 

_ Ms! FERRARb. Pliis $62 for food stamps; plus $59 for energy as- 
sistance, ......... 

Ms. MobLey. I wasn't getting that at that time: 

Ms. Ferraro. Lat*s talk about today. 

Mr. Donnelly. Are you receiving energy assistance now? 

Ms. Mobley. I don't receive anything, todays jib puW 

Ms. Ferraro. You are not receiving^ food stamps^ either? 

Ms. Mobley. I receive food stamps—llOB since May. 

Ms. Ferraro. So that is $106 plus $90 a week, which is $360 a 
months or $466; correct? 

Ms. Lynch: The complication here is that she works 2 days some 
weel«, 3_days_sorhe we^ ; 

Ms. Ferraro. Use it as a maximum. I am trying to get to the 
maximum of what she is getting today working a maximum of 3 
days a week with the budget cuts in place, so we can determine ex- 
actly wjdat sjie is living oh. 

The maximum that she is living on is $466_a mohthLam I right? 

Ms. Lynch. $360 in cash plus $106 in food stamps; that is it. 

Ms. Ferraro. $466 a month, which is w_hat_I_said._ All righ . 

In 1979, wdrkirig 1 day a week and getting public assistance, she 
was making $418 a month plus getting medicaid, which took care 
of all of her medical expenses? 

Ms. Mo_B_LEY._ Right. _ ; - _ . 

Ms. FERRARO.-My next question is, why are you working when 
you are better off staying home and working the 1 day a v^^ek? 

Ms. Mobley. Like I said, they told me to go to work. The public 
assistance told me to J^b to work and find me a job. And so that is 
what I was out to do, to find a job. 

Ms. Ferparo. You got the job 3 days^^ week? 

Ms. Mobley. Yes. I was up on the WIN program, and that is how 
I started to wdrk^ _ _ _ , 

Ms. Ferraro. I guess the point that i am trying to make is that 
you were better off^ So you are trying to work now. If you really 
wanted to take_ady£uitage_oLtheJjoverrimeht programs, you might 
be better off just staying home and letting somebody c-^e take care 
of you. 

Ms: Mobley. Yes. 

Ms. Fiedler. Would the gentlelady yield? 

Ms. Ferraro. Yes. . . , 

Ms. Fiedler. One of the- things that I keep hearing here and 
which bothers me is that I think there is more than one reason 
why you are working. There are three of you that had talked about 
working. It seems to me that there is a reason why you^are workj 
ing that doesn^t just directly relate to how much money you_ are 
getting. Are there pth^^^ why you are working? Are there 

other benefits to your working? 
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Ms. MuKPHY, 1 would like to say that it took me many years: I 
had lost my self-con n got my self-cdrifiderice back. Arid 

I think women living in poverty have very little self-esteem, but 
once they get the suppdrtive services of what they rieed arid they 
get their confidence back, they do want to go to work. Nobody likes 
living on welfare. Nobody wants to hand food stariips at a store 
Y^hen they _cpuld use cash. We to work. We want the opportu- 

nity so that we can earn enough money to support our families. 

Ms^^JEDLE^^^ So thg se I Pes teem which you describe is another 
very important part? 

Ms. Murphy. Of course it Js. _When_ypu__are .browbeaten arid_ you 
are kept down in the system for so many years, it takes a lot of 
guts arid a lot of cdurag^ tc pull ydursejf u^ ari^ do what you have 
to do, not only for yourself but for your children: 

Ms. Fiedler. I thought it was an inipdrtant point to bring out, 
because that is a pride. Where even if it meant a slight difference, 
you might choose work becaUsie df hd^v ydii felt abdiit ydurself. 
_ _I_have heard the statement often that people are told, "Don't go 
to work because you will lose some bieriiefits." It is UrifortUriate that 
tb_is_ system is devised in_ such a way as to not only discourage you 
from working us a result of the economic losses that ydU face, but 
fails to recognize the very special sense of self-worth that you have 
by being able to take care of yourself or even contribute through 1 
day of work a week or 2 days of work a week to your family and to 
your own welfare. 

Ms. Ferraro. I wduld like J;o add^ hcwj^^^ 
colleague, as a mother of children, who goes to the grocery store — 
and I dd the shopping^ in rny house— that self-esteem doesn't buy 
you food to put on your table. 

Ms. Fiedler. That is what w^ are talkirig abdUt. 

Ms. Ferraro. It is a combination of, yes, you want self-esteem — 
nobody w-ants to live on food stariips aldrie, dr rid driie wants to take 
welfare^ But these vvbrnen are saying something more than that. 
There are no Government programs for training that will heH 
therii. If they tojwbrk, they are being pun ished by having their 
benefita reduced, and that is the problem: That is the disincen^ 
t^^*S:~"wh(Bri ydii reduce the ariibunt df money so you can't buy food 
for your kids. 

Ms. Murphy, ydUr children are ridw grdwri, are they ridt? 
' Ms. Murphy. I have two that are grown. 
Ms: Ferraro. -They are in college? 
Ms. Murphy^ Yes, _ 

Ms: Ferraro: Those two children, are they eligible for food 
stariips? 

Ms. Murphy. When your child reaches 18 and they are not in 
high schddl, then autdrriatically they a cut ofT of AFDC. However^ 
if you have a child that is a student, they are etigibJe to submit 
their own applicatidn arid apply for fddd stariips. 

Ms. Ferraro. That is if they do not live at home? 

Ms: Murphy. Yes. 

Ms. FEKRARa Are your children at home? 
Ms: Murphy: Yes. 

Ms. Ferraro. Are you gettirig food stamps for your 18-year-old at 
home? 
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Ms. Murphy: No; I am not 

Ms. Ferraho. So you are Feeding, for $37 a week, two adults arid 
twx)-yoxi4iger children? 
Ms. Murphy. Yes. 

Ms. Ferraro: Again, that was the budget cut that was not in ex- 
istence .with rernoyirig of students frorii the food stanip priDg 
once they were in college: it was done in order to correct what was 
apparently a lot of wealthy kjds asking for tbod^s^^^ But there 
are a lot of kids who nee3 those food stanaps and whose families 
rieed the food stamps who are riot eligible because of budget cuts: 

Ms. Shepard. I want to speak on the car bit. It coGts me $3 just 
to go to rriy center to puck my check up and get back to the motel: 

Mr. Donnelly. The State is paying $2,200 a month to have you 
in a motel? _ _ _ _ ; ; _ _ 

Ms. Shepard.. Yes; one room with two double beds, no re frige ra- 
tian. no cooking facilities. 

Mr. DoNN\EiXY. You only haye one roorn__for J?2^200? 

Ms. Shepard. Yes: I have to pay for my own phone bill. That 
comes put of my cheeky also 

Mr: DoNNKi:tY._What are the sexes of your children? 

Ms. Shepard. Two fernales arid brie malie. 

Mr. jSoNNEHLY. All living in one room? 

Ms. Shepard. Yes. Arid my son is 6. 

Ms. Ferraro. Ms. Baker, I want to go back to your testirriony. 
Yoii iridicated after you left your husband in January -you were 
living on $50 a week. Where did you get that money from? 

Ms. Murphy. That was my testimony. 

Ms. Ferraro. I am sorry. 

Ms. Murphy. That $50 a week my tiad sent me: And he could no 
longer afford to send it to me?, and that was when I werit dbwri to 
the-weJfare office, 

Ms . Ferraro . Sot hat your f am i ly d id t ry to assi s t you? 

Ms, Murphy. They did try to assist me but they couldn't afford 

it. 

Ms. Ferraro. What took you 3 months to go down to the welfare 
office? 

Ms. Murphy. My pride. 

Ms. Ferraro. Ms. Baker, when yau left your husband, how much 

were you gettin_g in food stamps or how much were you able to get 

once you established eligibility? 
_ Ms^ Baker. After a brief waiting period, I began to receive $161 a 

month. 

Ms. Ferraro. After you waited your time, how much did you get 
for AFDe? ' 
Ms. Baker. $385. 

Ms. Ferraro. For a total of $54B a monLh? 

Ms. Baker. Yes> _ 

Ms. Ferraro. You started working February 1982? 

Ms. Baker: Yes, 

Ms. Ferraro. How ^m did you get paid at that tiriie? 
Ms. Baker. Nothing: 

Ms. FsRRARb. Wheri, if ever^did you start getting paid^a salary? 
Ms. Baker. It is hard to remember. Probably in May. Possibly — 
no. I art! sorry. It was in the summer. 
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Ms. Ferrako, Surnmer 1982? 

Ms. Baker. Yea. I started working 3 days a week: 

Ms. Ferraro. How much did you earn? 

Ms. Baker. About $110 a week. 

Ms. Ferraro. So you were earning $110 a week. What were you 
getting on AFDC when you earned $110 a week? 
Ms. Baker. I lost the grant at that time. 
Ms. Ferraro. So you were earning $440 a week — a month? 
I^s Baker Yes 

Ms! Ferraro. Yf ?.i lost your AFDC for $385 a month? 

Ms. Baker. Yes. _ 

Ms. Ferraro^ So you ended up with $55 a month almost net 

profit. Did your food stamps remain the same as you continued 

working? 

Ms, Baker. No. They were decreased to about $130 or $140 at 
that time. 

Ms. Ferraro. So they were decreased by $20 or $25 a week? 
Ms. Baker. Yes. 

Ms. Ferraro. So that going to work 3 days a week earning $110 
a week you ended up getting a total of $140 in food stamps so the 
big profit yoa made workings and with Tederal assistance, was a 
big total of $35 a rribrithi^ right? 

Ms: Baker. That sounds about right, plus I have day care. If I 
couldn't get sorheohe to watch my children free, I had to pay that, 
too:. _ 1 

Ms, Ferraro. So that it wasn't a big profit, you did hot iend up 
making: _ 

Ms. Baker^ I didn't jTiake any money, no. 

Ms: Ferraro. How much did it cost for day care? 

Ms. Bakei:^ Day care ^art time was about $60 a weiek. 

Ms: Ferraro: The sum of $60 a week for day care? 

Ms. Baker^ Yes. That is wh^ workejli^ai^ tirhe^ 

Ms: Ferraro: That is wiien you were making $110 a week? 

Ms. Baker. $l ip_a_w_eek^ But we had food. That was whe^^^ 
living with my. parents: So i— if i had any left over, if there ever 
was anything, I would sa£ put this tbwar^^^ gas and electric bill, 
but that didnt happen very often after awhile. 

Ms._ Ferraro. So that actually when ypu werie working part time, 
you made $110 a weelc, it was costing you $60 a week day care and 
ypu ended up losing the AFDC and you ended up with a reduction 
in i*ood -stamps?. 

Ms. Baker. Yes. 

Ms. Ferraro. Are you working now? 

Ms. Baker. Yes. 

Ms: Ferrarq. What are you earning? 

Ms. Baker. $200 a week. 

Ms. Ferraro. Are you getting ass stance? 

Ms. Baker. No. 

Ms. Ferraro. No AFDG? 

Ms. Baker. No. 

Ms. Ferraro. No food stamps? 

Ms. Baker. No. Just the day care. ^ 

Ms. Ferraro. What are you getting with day care? 
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Ms. Baker. I just have— i have three vouchers, one for each 
child; M this point I don't pay anything for day care; 

Ms Ferraro. All right: I think again what I am trying to point 
out with each of you, is that not only do you have the desire to 
work and the pride arid self-esteem that goes with that, I know we 
want to do it ourselves, but sometmies you have to balance off your 
pride with what ydu are actually going to be able to giv^yo^^ kids. 
The tradeoff is you want to feed your kids. Ydu want health care 

for your kids. , , - ^ 

I think that is what we have to understand. If the systwi doesn t 
work3 v/e have to do something about it: But the reason the system 
doesn't work is because we have gone in and changed the eli^bihty 
requirements and when women work they then become noneli^ible 
fjr the assistance and we seem tp be working one against the other 
and I think they are very, very foolish: jot 
Ms Baker: May I say something in addition to what you said t 
think it is a_shame that you feel so stupid asking for this Help 
when you come right dov^^n to it. It is_ a sign of ihtelhgence when 
you realize your limitations and you reach out to someone for help 
and you bay, I need such and such to get back oh my feet. 

I think the aid ought to be there for those people who are^willing 
to use -what they can and get thernselves started up and get a 
decent home for their children and then go on from there and say 

that I don't need the assistance anymore, , Tiru ^ 

Ms Ferraro, I don't think that is stupid at all, Ms, Baker. What 
ydu are dealing with is cost effectiveness _and_itjs cost effectiven^ 
in a lot of ways, If_ydu help people and train them when they are 
capable of being trained, you put them into tM.workJbrce so they 
can not only take_c_are of themselves, but they are contributing 
taxes to the Government so we can all be part of_the whole^system. 

I think it is cost effective. The idea is selling people in this Con- 
gress on. the cost effectiveness of programs such as fddd stamps, 
AFDC, WIN, iob training. _ ^ vitr u 

You know, those are all very, very important pro-ams. We nave 
a little problem selling them in the Congress lie re, but it is_ not 
stupid, it is about as far from stupid as it_couLd_ possibly get. 1 ap- 
preciate each of your testimdnies her certainly want to 
thank you for appearing before our committee. 

Thank ybu^ Mr. Chairman. ^ ^ 

Mr.JDoNNEttY. bet me join with both Ms^ Ferrard and Ms.^i^ie- 
dler. Your appearance has gone a long way, hopefully, tojiispef the 
myth that welfare mothers drive around in Cadillacs, have little 
pinky rings with diamdnds on t^^^^^ and sit around watching IV 

and eating caviar in the afternoon. • 

But the sad fact df the matter is that that is a prevalent pyth jn 
this country when people think of welfare. They immediately think 
of waste,_fraud and abuse. _ _ , , , r -ii' — 

The suffering and damage that it_is doing to hundr-eds_of millions 
of children in this country is immense. The system, frankl^ stin^. 
it classic example of what is wrong with the system is shovv^n by 
Ms Ferrafd's line of questioning— you woulcj have to be a graduate 
of MIT to figure out exactly what ydur benefits are to balance^your 
weekly checkbook so that at the end of the week your children 
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^M^^-^pnu^^ oat. so Ihat you don't have to go out on the 

street and beg alrrn aiid beg for food. 

It is an absolute- unmitigated outrage that we treat women and 
children in this country with this terri'^'e system. Let me make an- 
f^^^er j5qint, this is not just a woman s issue: This is a men's issue^ 
too, because men are certainly involved in palrt of the process and 
part of the problem, there is a great responsihliity on the males in 
this society to pick up the charge arid articulate and verbalize the 
problerri and it is just not a woman's issue; 

There are a lot of yourig men irivblved who are living in homes 
where they_ can barely receive a decent meal every day. You can't 
tell nie, with ail of the wealth iri this country and the decency of 
the American people, that if they undtT^tood the circumstarices 
under wh'ich we force millidris of Americans, women and children, 
to live, they would not be outraged. 

1 _hope we begin n pi\)cess to dispel that you people are 

sjttj"K tat_ and happy. There is a tremendous amount of damage 
being done to you and to your children and sometimes psychologi- 
cal damage irreversible. 

^To liave your children go to college, Ms. Murphy, and to see 
'^f^.^'^V^^ they go t hrough life have a better opportunity in this soci- 
ety than yoa had i^ worth ievery dollar that_we invest and we in- 
vested very lew dollars in the four of vou and vou have done and 
you are doing a magnincent job. 

Thank you all very much. I hope you wiii stay and listen to the 
rest of the testimony, and thank you all again. 
^AkER. Thank you. 

Ms. SHEF'rKRD: Thank you. 

Ms, MukPFjY. Thank you. 

Mr Donvklly: Wo are running a little late. Senator Moynihan 
•'^4PP5^^^:<^L^^^o However, he was tied up in 

New York State and could not be with us. 

- - We are privileged and hoino to have Prof. Eleanor Holmes 
Norton from Georgetown University Law Center Professor Ncrtori. 

STATKMKNT OF KLEANOR HOLMKS S()RT()S, PROFESSOR 
(;E()FU;ET0\VN I NIVERSITY LAW CENTER, WASHINGTON, D.C, 
Ms. Norton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr Donnelly: f am sorry to have kept you waitirig but I think 
the testimony of these four women this morning was well worth 
the time. 

Ms: -Norton. I think the committee needs that testimony from 
the f ields 

Mr: Donnelly. I think the eriti re Congress does. 

J^J^ . Norton. Mr. Chairman, Congresswoman Ferraro, I appreci- 
ate the- opportunitv to appear before you today on behalf of the 
Joint Center fcr Political Studies and the Tarrytown Group of 
black scholars: The document produced by 1 ^ Tarrytown Group 
brought tOBcther, by the Joint Center ir. 1981 and lf)82, represents 
an attempt to rethink some of the major probleriis confronting the 
black corrirriuriity today. 

The statement, entitled - "The Black Family," is the first state- 
ment of its kind on this delicate and important subject produced by 
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a group of black thinkers: For this reason, it has been given special 
weight in discussions of the black farriily that are only now begin- 
riirig among conCernecLAmericans. . r- 

In summary, the Tarrytowri Group cbriciuded that the niost 
striking measure of the cumulative effect of American racism 
today is the precipitous reduction in the strength oi the black 
farriily. Its repair is central to any serious strategy to improve the 
black condition. _ ; _ 

No group brought a istronger family tradition to Ameri_ca than 
blacks, whose family life incbrpprated the patterns of African soci- 
eties that were organized around kinship and family itself. _ 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, extended families are much more preva- 
lent in the black community today than in the white community 

today. _ ^ ; „ 

Not Until the 1960's did black family life— after generations of 
corrosive governmental and societal policies— meet ultimately de- 
stabilizing forces: migration that was often virtually compulsory, 
rapid urbanization and ghettbizatiori, arid structural unemploy- 

merit. i_ c — u " J 

This was when plantations were riiechariized in the- bouth and 
people were simply put off the plantations and out of sharecrbp- 

ping. _____ _ , ^ 

As a result, almost half of all black families are now headed .b^r 
women. Most seriously, mbre thari half of all black children are 
raised by single mothers, many of whom are teenagers themselves 
and most of whom are poor. 

Sbriie of the most vexing problems of the black community, _e_sp_e- 
cially hardcore poverty and its cbriseqUerices, can be^^t^^ 
farriily structures that have been weakened by racism and its con- 
tiauing effects. 

Three major areas of effort are minimally necessary if imprbye- 
ments are to be achieved,. __First, we must focus on^ economic 
irideperidence for female-headed hoaseholds. This goal require_s_ the 
reconceptualization and_ redesign bf preserit welfare programs to in- 
clude training and support that will allow most young mbthers tb 
graduate from the prbgrarns^ _ u -u- 

Second, we must prevent premature sex and pregnancy,, building 
upon the strides black wbrrieri and girk have made in fertility con- 
trol and finding ways to encourage greater responsibility bri the 
part of boys and rnen. We rriust encourage young black people to 
pursue education, training, and personal development while they 
delay pregnancy arid farriily fbrmatidri. _ , 

Finally, black husband-wife families, burdened by_ racial barriers 
not experienc_ed__by bther Americans, should be strengthened 
through tools such as affirmative action in educatibri, eriiplbyment, 
and eritreplreneurial^oppdrtUriities. - , . 

Actions such as these are deeply in the riatibrialjriterest, arid the 
renewal of the historic strength of the black family should be a 
major national goal for the coming decade, - _ 

I warit tb submit the green booklet before you. Framework tor 
Racial Justice,'' for your record^ _Th_e policy frarriewdrk is not a de- 
tailed remedy arialysis, although it makes reference to remedies 
which I will later discuss. 
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_ It attempts to engage a hew discussion seeking new approaches 
to what joften are a new set of problems, although they are often 
^iscussed as if the problems themselves had the same content and 
contours they had 20 years ago. 

The essays in the booklet on blacks in the economy, which by the 
wayjs na^ unrelated to the deterioration of the black farmly struc- 
ture — and on black education reflect the notion that, some of the 
old problems have indeed been solved and even when they have hot 
been, new conditions and a different set of pressures require fresh 
thinking. 

_ The essay in the booklet on the black family is not so much fresh 
thinking as it is first thinking. This subj^^ the focus 

of any significant discussion that goes to policy and remedies. 

The family, after all, is a larply pp^^^^ intimate institu- 

tion. It is not always easy to discern when. the family i^elf is in 
trouble. 

There has been concern about family life in America in general, 
^ ^'^ seen a SO-percent divorce rate with its attending effects 
on women and children in particular and the rapid growth of 
fern ale-head iedhbu^ 

In one decade, foi^ example, among whites the number of babies 
bbin to single women almost doubled from something over 5 per- 
cent to almost 10 percent: _ 

Mr- PoNNELLY, What decade was that. Doctor? 

Ms. Norton. That was in the 197b*s, the past decade. However, 
tbejiumber of babies born to single black women did not increase 
so rapidly, but the numbers are absolutely extraordinary, for 
touring the same decade the number of babies born to single black 
women mcreased from 38 to 55 percent. 

_ Figures showing a majority of black children born to single 
niother^ show up consistently in every part of the coimtry and m 
virtually every State— from 54 percent in Arkansas and 57 percent 
iJi Indiana, to 63 percent in Wisconsin and 60 percent in New 
Jersey. 

These ^re figures of crisis pfopdftidh because of the strong cqrre- 
Latiph between poverty and female-headed households with chil- 
dren: 

_ _Black women, subject to both sex and race discrimination, will 
find it especially difficult to raise children alone. For example,^ in 
197?, median income for all families was $ZQ,Oi30 in this country; 
for black female-headed families, it was $6,610. The large increase 
in poor iemale-heade households is already by itself retracting the 
very substantial ^ains made by black pedplie as a whole as a result 
of the passage of the three great civil rights acts and of the Great 
Society programs: 

_ For example, we see very substantial progress in reducing the 
gap between black and white individual income, a very substantial 
decrease of the gap since the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

Moreover, black husband-wife family income experienced sut 
stahtial growth in income in the seventies while black female- 
headed households regressed. If the largeJncrease in female-headed 
^^Mseholds_ had npt^ the 1970*s, black family income 

would have increased by 11:3 percent instead of decreasing by 5 
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percent and, thus, would have grown at a faster rate in the I970's 
than white family income did: lu 1 

the sole reason black family income did riot grow was the great 
growth of black female-headed households. If these are tjie _riouse- 
holds having the majority of black childreri tckiay--an^ the tig^^ 
indicate they are— theri ydu do not have to be much of a mathema- 
tician to figure out that we could end UiD wi^th a greater proport^^ 
of disadvantaged black people in the next generation than, in this, 
cdrisidering the correlation between poverty and economic, social, 
and educational disadvaritage. _ , _ . l 

Thus, the search for remedies has become especially urgent. 
These remedies are compaicated^^^ ^- . . ^ ^-^ 

They must involve b^th the black comniumty itself and the tjov- 
ernment. The Goverrimerit is deeply implicated in the deterioratioii 
of the black family, beginning with slavery, _ up to the present 
momeut when Government policies continue to act to the detri- 
ment of the black families: ti- ^ -f 

First of course, we have to focus on prevention. It we dpn t, 
whatever actions we take we will simply replace present black 
female-headed households with riiew dries. ^ ^ 

It is like trying to mop up water that is com_ing_down onto the 
floor without turning the faucet dff. The way to turn the^ faucet off, 
of course is to deal with prevention of large numbers of or dispro- 
portionate numbers of black births among very young women, espe- 
cially teeriagers and other single women ^ ,. 3 . l- u 

Interestingly, the black birth rate has declined dramatically 
since theJlDGO's arid, indeed, the rate of births among blacks has 
declined more rapidly than ampn^ whities. : - , 

Today, for example, you do not see welfare recipient very orten 
whoiiave six or seven or eight childreri as ydu might have seen^^U 
or 25 years agd. Iri fact, black women have taken very particular 
advantage of birth preventitives and abdrtion where they have 

been available. , , r ^ ^4-5,, if,. 

Yet there needs to be much more study arid much more^ activity 
both in the private sector and with Government he_lp_to_raise more 
forcefully the notion of delaying sex arid early pregnancy to both 

^''we^hav^'^gotten to the point _where we don't talk about It ^any 
longer. We assume it happens and we don't know quite hqw to talK 
to our own children even through brgariizatioris in our own commu- 

^^WhBt encourages boys and ^rls to delay pregnancy is belief in 
the future. _Wheri you live in deteriorating, devastated _|hetto com- 
munities that today receive virtually rid help from^the Go^.rn- 
ment, there is very little reason to understand that there is some- 
thing to be gained by delaying child bea^^ u j a 

Second, of course, we have an urgent pro^ em on our hands and 
we cannot afford to wait a momerit Idriger. That is to deal with the 
existing plight df families headed by women^ ___ 

First we have to focus.bn the major program, the only program 
that purports to deal with them. This is the AFDC program ^ 

it needs total redesign, irideed, reconceptuahzation. We need to 
think it through as if we were starting on an entirely clean slate. 
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Some ways to thinJi it thfdUgh might be to ask ourselves where 
it is we want to get. The counterpart of the young woman.who is 18 
or 20 and on AFDC is often in a Govern me ht-suiDpor ted training 
prb^rani or getting a PeU grant to go to college: 

The early pregnaricy has meant that her counterpart of the same 
age has no opportunities to get the skills to become self-sufficient, 
though the woman \vith the child is ever so much more in need of 
that economic self-sufficiency; and if she doesn't get it, of course, 
society will have to take care of her. 

_ But, in fact, tne figures are devastating: Of girls who get preg- 
nant, SO to 90 percent drop ou^^^^^^^ the school systems 
which feel strapped have not very m^ch incentive to be particular- 
ly sensitive to the need to encourage young pregnant girls to stay 
in school. 

Gover^^^ do and might profit from doing 

would be to offer incentives to school systems to operate prograriis 
for the retention of pregnant girls in school and for their retention 
in school after they become mothers. - 

^^^^^o^^y Go^^ save if these women were 

able to finish school and then go to the job market is itself a very 
substantial amdurit. AFDC^^ to be put into perspec- 

tive. It is obviously stretched beyond its original purpose. It was a 
brilliantly conceived j^rograrn. 

It was meant in the 19Ws to deal with society's exceptions, the 
^^^y women who were then separated or divorced, it made per- 
fect sense. 

It was also rneant occ^^ to tide people over and to do so in 

bad times. Today this program, this single prograrii has been 
stretched to take care of the victims of structural unemp'ovment, 
of historic racial discrimination, of gerieratibrial poverty and any 
other hard luck that befalls a woman. 

Studies of t^he hardcore poor shrw these women, women like 
th>->se you have been privile^^ed to hear at this very table, to be the 
most successful among all the hardcore poor in training for work, 
and the most enthusiastic about finding work. 

The fact that they h^ve minor children may, indeed, constitute 
own iricentive for them to work. Yet, we in this country have 
essentially the same maintenance approach to\v^ard these ybung 
wbriieri as we have toward the elderly and handicapped who cannot 
work at all. 

Here are you ri|^ people in the prime of their lives, educable, will- 
ing to work, trainable, and we have decided to rriairitairi thern in- 
stead of to help graduate them from maintenance. 

There has neve^ been, i submit, even with the WIN prograrri, a 
*^^^o^t_tb tra aM_mfike seif-sufficient our welfare recipi- 
ents. An example of a program that will have almost rib relevance 
t^ tiiem is the new Job Trajnin^ and Partnerhsip Act program— 
and we are glad to see anybody trained who can be trairied— biit 
we have tb uriderstarid what vy^^^ 

In that program we are skimming off the most advaritaged bf the 
unemployed, helpirig iridus^ of whom indus- 

try might train anyway, by the way—but helping them to do sb iri 
a good partnership with iridustry. 
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i don't think anvono seriously beliieyes that that program will 
reach most or even a tuiv fraction of welfare recipients, The prp: 
gram is not designed to do so. It doesn't provide grants for takmg 
care of the children of welfare recipients. It simply is not designed 
to meet the most disadvantaged among the Uneniployed; - _ _ 

Therefore, we have nowhere Ci- the books a program which will, 
with all our talk about the feminization of poverty^ will lead most 
woi^nen and children toward any prospect for training. 

This is very serious, particularly when you consider the rapid 
growth of these female-headed households.. The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation Board— oh whose board I serve— has recently given a large 
grant, several million dollars, $7 rnilHon _or $8 rnillibri, to six c^ 
munity-based organizations, two Hispanic, four black, in the cities 
across this country. Two are in New York. Cbrigresswoman Fer- 

raro. _ _ u j 

Thev are lor the purpose of training single rnihbrity mothers and 
help them find work. The training and placement also has a chijd 
care component so the woman has some place to leave her children 
while she is seeking- training and work. . , 

I want to emphasize that it is hot easy to train society s most dis- 
advantaged people— those are most often who welfare recipiehts 
are— to find v^ork in the private sector. 

The Rockefeller program is being closely, monitored because we 
would like to khbw whether a program of its kind could indeed be 
a m^odei or a prototype for redesign of the wel fare Jystem. ^ 

Mv own feeling, and thi? results are far from in now, is that 
p,iven the increasing noncompetitiveness pf_the Ar^^^^ 
it is folly to believe that we are going to be able to train welfare 
recipients to compete on an equal basis in the privatie market with 
others who are seeking jobs. _ 

I mean, I am looking for evidence that this hiitiht not be the 
case, but putting into the equation the kind of eniploynient_market 
we have today— and it looks like we havie it how for the foreseeable 
future— ^iven the fact that /.'^=?lfare itself is a stigma_pn top of an- 
other stigma_,_t_he color stigma or ethnic stigma, on top of the dis- 
crimination that flows from being fenMe,_ I wonder how rea^^^^^^ 
Ls to believe that there are places in the private job market or will 
be in the foreseeable future for welfare recipiehts. 

Mahy of the students I teach at Georgetown, brilliantly well_pre- 
pared people when they get there, who go away from Georgetown 
with a first-class education, are llndiag it hard to fiiid jobs__as la_w- 
yers. Many peppl_e_gp _tp graduate school because they can't find 
jobs in the private sector: 

Now, we ask welfare recipients to go out and find jobs in a coun- 
try that never has had a full employment economy ahd has less 
and less of one as we go along. Thus, i think if we are going to 
truly, truly seek solutions here we_have to look at some tnix that 
ihcludes public service jobs, which in my judgment will be far more 
cost effective than simply^ maihtaihihg young people who clearly 
could work if given a chance. 

Not only is the_Rbckefeller program, I think, a hopeful sign that 
something may emerge to pattern a new welfare. program after— 
and I call it a welfare program only advisedly because I think most 
of the people on welfare could graduate from the program if it was 
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structured for graduation instead of maintenancie—but the Joint 
Center, whom I speak for today, has recently received a grant from 
the Edna McConnell- Clark Foundation to carry on the work of the 
Tarrytovvn Group of black scholars. 

The next -mission of that group is to recommend public and pri- 
vate strategies which I believe will include legislative strategies for 
dealing wjth what we regard as a very conjplicated problem. Much 
Is at stake here, and there are much larger stakes than in your or- 
dinary training program or your ordinary^ concern for poor people 
These are the mothers as it turns out of most of the black children 
of the next generation. Black hUsbahd-wife families_are having few 
children, like most young people today. Biack women on jvelfare 
don't have many childrien, (either. But if black husband-wife fam'- 
lies have one and single mothers have two, then you can see what 
we will have in only a few yiears. 

If we can contain their problems, their disadvantage— which is 
often passed on to them from prior generatioris^if we can contain 
it in their generation, they will not then be the carriers of that dis- 
advantage to the next gieriera^^^^ not, many of the current ef- 
forts underway to eradicate poverty and society's other problems 
simply won't havie any ief^^^^ effect dealing with the 
symptoms of most problems when we deal with juvenile delinquen- 
cy, with drug abuse, with crinie,^ with fai^^ school, with the 
dropout rate. We are dealing with probJems that flow often from 
the first 5 years of Ijfe in fern^ households of the most dis- 
advantaged kind. They flow disproportionately from just such envi- 
ronments. 

By focusing on these families we can prevent many of the social 
problems that arise in_ the s^^^^^ large. And it is clear that 

these problems originate fronr the conditions bred by poverty and 
disadvantage in fernaje-he^^^^ households. Not all to be sure, but 
an extraordinarily disproportionate number of them do. It should 
t>e lost on us that m^ children from traditional or ex- 

tended families whethej they are black or white or Hispanic, or 
^^^^t^viej, do not ha^^ problerhs that poor children from 

female-headed households do: 

Thus cbhceritratihg o^^ these families, it seems to 

us, could take care of many of the other problems we are spending 
billions of dollars on. 

Wc must find a way to penetrate the barriers that have sealed 
off thiese farnilies from hel^ hope. The black family has 

been a brilliantly adaptive inrititution in a country where racist 
. ^*^o^9^AC^ destroyed a weaker 

family structure. But after 300 years of- struggle and resiliency, 
black families, especially^ families, need special at- 
tention. The historic creative capacities of J:he black family hav^ 
been greatly tax^^ coriditions. But the family is still 

much revered among American blacks. A focus on the black family 
! ^ ^ ^ ^ To ^ t i s fo u h d h as eji o rm o u s po te n t ia 1 t o radiate i m - 
provements in the status of black people and to eliminate the prob- 
lems that remain. 

Thank you very much. 

[Testimony resumes oh p. 67.] 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Norton, along with the Tarrytown 
Group document, follows:] 
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Opening Remarks of Eleanor Holmes Norton 
Professor of Law 
Georgetown University Law Center 

Sunrnarizing "The Black Family" from 

A Policy Framework for Racial Justice 

Testimony Before_the _House Budget Coinmit tee task 
Force on Entitlements^ Uncontroiiaijles, and 
Indexing, Thurrday, October 27, 1983. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today on 
behalf of the Joint Center for Political Studies and the 
Tarrytown Group of black scholars. The document produced by the 
Tarrytown Group, brought together by the Joint Center in 1981 and 
1982, represents an attempt to rethink some of the major problems 
confronting the black conununity today. The statement entitled 
-The Black Family- is the first statement of its kind on this 
delicate and important subject produced by a group of black 
thinkers. For thii reaion, it has been given special weight in 
discussions of the black family that are only now beginning among 
cbhcerned Americans. 

in summary, the Tarrytown Group concluded that the most 
striking measure of the cumulative effect of American racism 
today is the precipitous reduction in the strength of the black 
family. Its repair is central to any serious strategy to improve 
the black condition. 

No group brought a stronger family tradition to America than 
blacks, whose family life incorporated the patterns of African 
societies that were organized arround kinship and family itself. 
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Not until the 1960's did black family life— afCer gerieratidhs of 
"corrosive governmental and societal policies — meet ultimately 
destr^bilizing forces: migration that was often virtually 
ccrapulsbry, rapid urbanization and ghe t to izat ion, and structural 
unemployment; As a result, almost half of ail black fa.nilies are 
now headed by women. Most seriously, more than half of all black 
children are raised by single mothers, many of whom are teenagers 
themselves and most of whom are poor. Some Of the most vexing 
problems of the black community, especially hard-core proverty 
arid its consequences, can be traced to family structures that 
have been weakeried by racism and its continuing effects. 

Three major areas of effort are miriimaily necessary if 
improvements are to be achieved; Fir-st, we must focus on 
economic independence for female-headed households; This goal 
requires the reconceptualization and redesign of present welfare 
programs to include training and support that will allow most 
young mothers to graduate from the programs. 

Second, we must prevent premature sex and pregnancy, 
bciiairig upon the strides black women and girls have made in 
fertility control and finding ways to encourage greater 
responsibility on the part of boys and neri. We muse encourage 
young black people to pursue education, training and personal 
development while they cJelay pregnancy and family formation. 

Firially, black husband-wife families, burdened by racial 
barriers riot experiericed by other Americans, should be 
strengthened through tools such as affirmative action iri 
education, employrnent and entrepreneurial dppdrturii t ies; 

Actidr:3 Ruch as these are deeply iri the riatidrial interest, 
and the feriewal of the historic strerigth of the blacK family 
should be a major national goal tor the coming decade. 
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Foreword 



W: E: B^DuBbisstaudihthisisarly 1940s thaahe most dimcult st^^^ 

l^ot ^"f^.^.cn.t^ of JiUg^atiDn^ Jegislation, 
^1^^^ ^.of^9"Aa'^.9?V of the civil rights struggle, 

^'c sdd, would ulumatdy bc dctcrrnined by the ability of a highly tfainca 
grouj5 of black scholars to use their disciplined intelligence as effective 
weajwns in the. battle for social justice. 

DuBois' prescience may be seen by the profound racial inequities that 
pci-sist today: .They persist despite the process ge.icrated by the Brown 
decision of 1 954, despite the civil rights laws of 1 964 and 1965, despite the 
non-viblchi civil disbbedierice movement directed bx Martin Luther King, 
*^''^_*^*';P*^*' y^*lsP9^^ We are indeed at 

'"ost diffic ult stage in the quest for racial justice. 
I^nicajjiy, the succe_s_scs_gf the civil rights movement of the 1560s, 
achieved by nicUipd5_appm^ time, revealed the depth arid 

complexity of American racism and led, in a serise^tb the current heed to re- 
examine some basic assumptions arid tb search for reriiedies that will be 
effective in the !980s: 

Contemporary racial problems cannot be dramatiicd by television 
picturcs-of cattle pmds being ujed against those seeking relief from_blatani 
^^""^ °{ !"J"^^*^^- T^^ cWef barriers to racial iusticejgday_arc_s!^ubtic and 
f""^*^ l^!^ conduciyc to media 

^o'^c^ cj^^s that^^^^^ deteriorating urban 

glicUos, jjcreistcm unempjpyme^^ and underemployment, arid the myriad 
|iandkaj5s_of_sirigJe^parent black fumilies do riot elicit the 5ariie riibral 
indignation on the part of the Americari public as did earlier forms of 
injustice. 

Americans mast be shown that the problems at this stage arc no less 
irilbjcrablc thari -the earlier bries. Then, appropriate responses must be 
dcvelbped arid effectively comrriunicatcd, these arc the taslw that DuBojs 
assigned to the educationally arid intellectually advantaged members of the 
black community. 

_ 1" iajc A97QS, a number ofjblack scholars, under the leadership of the 
Late Jud^c_ WjiUfi^ together informally and quietly to 

exchange ideas conccrn^^ increasingly complex arid difficult state bf 
the civil rights movement The early mcetinp of this group centered bri the 

ix 
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rise of black separatism and particularly the f^f''"". f^/^' 
college students expressed in their regressive demands Xgr a return ^to 
raciany segregated facilities. Liter meeUnp involved discussions and 
ut^i dOhfon how to address these problems within thtlarger fTamewprk 
oTslt^^racial justice. No written statement emerged, togely because gf 
^e S adbfflasaftDCnaturegfthe,..etin^,Someme 
however, continued to pve thou,...t to the problems canvassed and to 

exoiore strategies for their solution. 

In 1979, the Joint Center asked the two of us to prepare a .tdtement that 
would set forJ, some of the major proBteifls black AmencMS aced in h 
1980s-"to sketch out a common experience 'he vine^arf of ^cml 
rights •• as the Joint Center put it, "and to aleH Uilo the unfinished tasks 
S lie ahead." The result was an essay called The Nmeteen Ejghnes^ 
Prologue ana Prospecl We observed that, in spite of landmark court 
deciiic^s, r«^6r lelslation at 'he federal and s^e leve s, and e^^ 
initiatives of ah unprecedented nature jacial_^rqblems in he UnK 
persisted, especially in the areas of emplpyment. education, housing^ano 
S life We concluded that it was dimcult._--_at the beginning of _lhe 
1980s to be optimistic abbUt the fuiore of blacks in Amencan society. U 
was imperative we said, "that new perspectives, strategies, and methods be 

developed to deal with today's complex racial reahues. 

■n<e Nineteen Eighties: Prologue aM Prvspecl drew consid_erable 
res^rtMsugges^onsforfiirtherstudyandelu-obratioiuSoinertspgn^es 

mrhas "alhrnpoitancenpt p^jyofd 

maiing certain that they become a part of the mechajusms for the 
hn^ovement of society. Th.s. ^I^^^'^'l'^";^'"^ 
conference it Tirrytbwh, New York, on Jujy_29-30, >981 . aome thirty 
cUize^ and sctoS^ met for two days and explored ti:e vai t array o, 
p^b ems^lack Americans face i« th. clo.ng "ecades cf^^r^emi th 
century' Using Prologue and Prospecl as a point of acparture, the 
rS'an« brought to ie discussion their bwH special 
ks law politics, sociology, history, anthropology, and literjsture,_ 

WhriJThe discussions were rewarding, Utere was hot^^^^^^^^^ 
delineate the problem areas requiring the most urgent altenUOn B^^^^ 
agreed that the ideas explored at the conference shou d beco^^ 
one participant nUt iq "elements in the Action process, _Co:isequenfly, fee 
Joint Center convened a second Tarrytr- n cor.f=.-ence on Noven-ber 19- 
21 1982 out of which etnerged the statement tnat follows. _ 

As naS of the " acUon process," the Jomt Centerjn c^peiaup^^^^^ 
JotasorPoundaaon, convened a third conference invokingre|resent.rtives 
ome Ta^own group and members of the Black Leadership Forum.'The 



1 Participants in the Tanytown conferences ire listed^ in Appendix ^ 

2 Participants in the Wingspread conference ere listed in Appendix L. 
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purpose ijrthe meeting, held at the foundition's Wlngspread Conference 
Sfinf'.K" i^^'"^- Wisconsin, on March 23-25. 1983. was to review and 
reOne the Tarrytown statement 

^We hope that the_L^^^^^ in document will encouraae 

widespread di_scus_sion_and that out of such discussions will come strategics 
to achieve social and racial justice in America. 

Kenneth B. Clark 
John Hope Franklin 
Moy 1983 
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At least, three societies exist in America today: the mainstream, the 
assimilated minorities; arid (he excluded: These three societies are separate 
and unequal and the disparities among them threaten to destroy the hadohal 



The exciuded arc a rcjaUyely new social spcc^ies^ com 
are chronically poor, unemployed, or underemployed. Black Americans, 
because of historic problems^ of discrimination; are disproportionately 
rejjresehted among the excluded Their cbriditibri worsens; At a dnic of 
nationai economic stringency, afTinnative action arid**s.irety net" commit- 
ments arc vanishing. The rcsjst^uice Jto^ 

Indeed, now that the drive for civil rights of the 50 s, 60s, and 70s has been 
blunted, the fiihdamehtal qucsdon is-squarely before us: is America willing 
tbsuppbrt equitable social policies? The present ariiswer to that qucsdon is a 
rcsounding^no/^" That answer Js sUniulated by a powerful and cohUhuihg 
climate of racism. Md_iJ_has bcen_©v^en ^^^^^ tHc_PA''^°" _s 

cxpcjience with the worst economic conditions since the Great Depression 
and by long-term ecouomic uncertaii^ . _ _ . 

Under the best of circumstances, blackis have faced mi^or obstacles in 
y^cir quest forjuli social and economic citizenship. But as the ccbridmic pie 
has stopped growing oyer the Pl^t several years, naU 
raisaaihropy have - reached new peaks. The current situation differs 
sighificaritly from the past in that there is not only resistance to further 
advances toward equity biit also a deep reisehtmeiit iii some quarters toward 
yLc.atlyMccs already 
attacks on efforts, such as affimauVe_a^ctiqn 

the drive toward equity. The new atmosphere of racism with its cpde^wqrd 
vbcabulaiy— "reverse discrimihadon," **cxcesslve domestic spending," 
*"make-workjbbs," and sb bh— is mbre pervasive than at any time Since the 
early years of the century. Moreover, natural arid in sbme cases historic 
allies now view cach othc^ with susj^icion when they are not actually 

pursuing divisive socio-political strategies. 

Fbr far too ibrig the poor; the black, the brown; and the powerless have 
been blamed For America's social and eajribmic problems: The fundamental 
tnith is thaj far from causing the probiems, they have been particularly 
vicUmued by them. For example, no group has suffered a more devastating 
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2 A K5UCY FRAMEWORK FOR RACIAL JUSTICE 

assault upon its fuhily structure thaii black Americahs. With the possible 
exception of Native Airiericaris, no other group has suffered greater 
depriyation of cducaUonaj qpportum 

Unless mi^jor efforts quickly bring the excluded into the mainstream, the 
condition of a large portion ofxhe black populatioti will deteriorate beyond 
the point where any program of ihtcrvchtidh can be cfTcctivc. Wcbelicve thc 
most urgent problems facing the excluded blacks can best be addressed by 
focusing on ihree areas: the .progress ^_f the economy^ Jhc condiljon of the 
black famiiy, and educational opportunity.. These criticai arcM cicariy 
overlap, and none fian be dealt with alone: Bat they provide a framework for 
cbhstructihg solutions to the real, structural failures iii the society aiid hot 
just the superficial cracks and tears. If comprehensive action is taken in 
these areas, noi_oniy W_aj?_ks but Amcnj:a^ 

A m^or barrier to such action is the short-sightedness from which this 
country has always sufTefed: Its refasal to understand that toexclude blacks 
from the mainstream undennihes the society at Ua^. This shbit-sightedn^s 
also prevents America from understanding that domestic racial inequities 
weakcnltsjposition^in Uu^^ the time when gjlobt' forces 
increasingiy influence the internal as well as the external policies of the 
United States: __ _ . _ _ .. . . . 

The continuing cbhflict between the United States arid the USSR, with its 
worldwide implications, has led this cbuhtiy to allocate tbdefense budgets a 
surfeit of re sources, that might qthc tp iniprove thc^quaiity 
of life for American citizens. The worldwide energy crisis and intemationai 
trade problems reinforce the intimate relationship between domestic end 
foreign policies. Sb. too, db the increased mobility of capital, the rapid 
advance in technology, and the cbhcbmitaht toss of jobs suid entire 
industries _tq^gyersew_ mw-kets^ TTl^^ for 
havens is further evidence of the imppssibijity of isolation. In short, our 
e: rth has shrunk so much inthis century that significant human and political 
prcbleriis can bhly be uhdcrstbbd in global (entis. We believe that no 
muterjal plan of action can succeed that fails tb ackhbwledge the glbbal 
context within which My xcfonTi_mus^^^ 

We believe, too, that Americans must face the jikelihppd th_a_t gycater— 
not less— government intervention and planning are required to revitalize 
the riatibhiiJ ecbhbmy: Rather than fliiiching^from an enhanced government 
role^ we must proceed ihtelligeritly lb develbp hew arid cflcctivc roles for 
gP^emmcnt M w^^ 'piiJapA^nifxlejs arid 
American traditions and circumstances. Just as social 
borrowed from Europe ^d adapted to America in the 1930s, so the 
chaJlerige today iis to look for new ideas to revive our economy. . . 

Unforturiaisly, the last presidential electibri helped to foster the myth that 
there was a ieviathan federal governrrient on Americaris* backs and that it 
had to be lifted, howeye/ pain^Uly. in pursuit of the American dream. The 
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truth, of course, is that the role of our government in the social^ sector is far 
smaller than in other countries, including Great BntaK.Gcnnany, and 
France. To be sure; Western European economies are embattled today^but 
theirs would appear to be a more constructive and promising approach, 
even asjhcy struggle. Indeed, the problems of those societies as well as otir 
own si^ai structurai defects in the global order, wh^^ ^^ft P^J^^^^ 
solutions. The lesson is clear. Just as minority proWcms often dcmano 
mainstrciim solutions; national economic malfunctions often demand 
ihterhatibhal remedies. 

But while the i'cmedies mu^t be both broad and fundamental; they must 
not takc for granted that Jhci^rcff^c^^ ^1*!^^'^!'^^^^'^ '° y}9sc who have 
been left further and further behind in the past The j)^^^ 
upswing may continue, for example, without ever restoringjobs to all \yhp 
have lost them, arid without brinpig down the unconscionable unemployment 
rates for blacks even to the level of current, **uhacceptable" uhcmploytneht 
rates fcor whitesj_Thc renewed national interest in education policy could 
leave blacks inghetto schools at an_cyen_gjcatej'jdij5ajiyM 
arc hot targeted at the desperate conditions of these insUtuUpnsJncreasing 
opportunities for some may be ho opponunity at all for poverty-stricken, 
female-headed households and the children raised in them: rising tide 
rnay simply swamp boats with hulls decaying from centuries of abuse and 
neglect _ 

Americans must recognize both the immorality Md Uieijractical cost_of 
perpetuating a class of the excluded: And a true commitment to end this 
staw of affairs must accept specially targeted programs as an indispensable 
cornponcnL 

This is by no means to say we do_npt seek coalitions with oth^^^^ 
Under present national policies, Americans of many backffpunds arc 
rajDidly jdihihg the ranks of the victin*s: Out of this dismal present, the 
prospect of f>otent cbaJitibh politics looms far more promisingly than ever 
before.. Linkages among blacks and disadvantaged Hispahics, chastened 
organized labor,^ radlcaJizcd farmers,^ d across-class 
peace movements; and others can surely materiaUze. 

But coaJitidhs cannot succeed without a program. This statement should 
serve to indicate the needs arid aspirations that must be the basis of any 
program the black community can uriequivdcally support 
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One of the legacies of racial oppression in America ia that a large segment 
of the black population is structurally excluded frbni the American 
economy. This heterogeneous grouping of families and iridividuak is, in 
several important respects, more s_CK:ia_Uy_and econom.ic^b isolated today 
thail it before the civil rights. victories of the i 96ds, Unlike stable 
working class and middle- class black families, this impoverished population has 
not only ex^rienced growing problerhs of joblessness (unemployment, 
underemployment, and lajwr dislocation), but it has ^so been handicapped 
by rising rates of single parcm tmpsUy/cmie-headedih^ out-of- 
wedlock births, welfare dependency, and violent crime. _ _ _ _ 

Although currciit racial disc rimihatidn helps to pcrpetaatfi these forms of 
social dislocation^ they have been exacerbated iii recent years by problems 
in_the Amejican_cconomy that ostwisibly have little or nothing to do with 
race, problems thai fail heavily on mucji of the black po^ 
solutions that ccnfrom the broader issues of societal organization. 



PROBLEMS IN THE AMERICAN ECOHOMY 



For several decadcs urban America has been undergoing >yhat seems Jp 
be ah iitevrrsible process oCdeindustrializaiion; Oar larger cities are being 
transfonned from centers of prbductibh and diistributioh of physical goods 
to centers of finance, information exchange, trade, goverhrhen^ 
aiid administraiioa This has resulted in the Ums cf milUofB 
wholesale, and retail jobs since 1948, a trend that has accelerated since 
1967. (New York, Chicago, and Philadelphiaalone lost a combined total of 
about 8(X),CHX) mariuracturihg, v/hblesale, and retail jobs between 1967anC 
1977 J At the saine time, there has been ah increase in the huihber of jobs 
spawned by new te^hnolpgy Md the rapidly 

society:'* These job^ usually have. new and higher training and educational 
requirements, which the His advantaged, more often than not, are powerless 
to meeL Accompahyirig ihese shifls in employment patterns have been 
changesjn the demopaphic c«"miFOsi*ioh of central cities from prwfcrniharitly 
jvhite (mainly Furgpean) to predominaittly black, 
minority groups. As a rfjsult, not only hRS total population size of central 
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cities decreased, but the aggregate personal income levels have decreased 
as well. _ ... 

The cojnbined effect of these technology/ employment shifts and demo- 
graphic changes has beeii a powing mismatch between the skill.dr training 
ievel of the population and the urban job bppbrtuhities; increased ghettoiza- 
t[qn; and the crystallization of poverty. Institutional problems (such as 
inadequate schools and municipal Aer^iccs, Md the^ of 
commercial and residential areas) and social dislocations (such as jobles?* 
liess, family detefibratioh, and welfare dependency) are at a crisis level: 

If urban blacks are experiencing g^wiiig problems in "pdst-ihdUstrial 
society^" the nation's *^CK>0,000 rural blacks have also been victimized by 
recent changes in the American econpmy.jthe rural bU^^^ 
been a si^ificant part of the American poverty population, but in recent 
years their situation has been complicated by the incfeasitig-mechanizafion 
of a^culture. In the Mississippi Delta, for example, the black part of the 
economy has been virtually eliminated^ leading one observer to note that 
**_what_ was once malnutrition and accumulated disease h^ yirtuaj 
starvation." In recent yean, rural blacks have sought relief from declining 
employment opportunities iii apiculture by mipating to urban centers, but 
this option is how less favorable, owing to the fiscal crises in both sbutherri 
and_nqrthem metropolises that have accompanied nationwide economic 
sta^atipn, 

- For all these reasons, we believe policies that do not take into account the 
changing characteristics of the national economy — ihcludihg its rate of 
growth and demand for labor, ihcludihg factors that affect indu.stnal 
cinploymcm such as investment and wchiwio^^and including demog^hic 
changes that accompany industrial ti^fgnnaUqnsrtcan^ i^ppno 
effectively to the economic and social dislocations of Jlow-income blackSt 
This sepneiit of the population is particularly .vulnerable to the structural 
economic changes that have accbmpaiiied the shift from goods- producing to 
sciYLCl-PI<>iucingjndustrieSj ^uch as the increasing seg^nentation of the 
iabor market^the^rowing usc g_findustrial_Uc|uiglogyj an^thc relocation of 
industries out of the centra city to the suburbs, to the sunbelt, and even to 
other cbuiitrics aroi id the world. As emphasized in a recent swdy on 
deihdustrializatibh of America, blackis are hbt bhly **cbhcehtrated within 
ccntrajjcities and, in th'^'e regions of the country where plant clcwings arid 
economic dis[ocaUpns h ':_^ L^^nd to be 

''concentrated in industries that have borne the brunt of recent closings." 



TOWARD A NEW ECONOMIC POLICY 

Economic stagnation not only creates massive disiocatipns, it also 
necessitates greaCef expenditures to ameliorate human suffering: For 
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cxampie, for every l percent ye aTlj^mscjiLun 

has to pay 20_billion dollars in unemployment cpmpcnsatipn, wcjfRTC, and 
health costs: Thus, iri the face of a contraciutg tax base and taxpayer revolts, 
the excluded are caught in a bbrie- crushing vise. Unfortunately, unlike iri 
many other western democracies, the United States goverhmcnt has had 
littie leverage oyer either Uic^aj^iti markrt q^^ iaborjn^rkcu 
periods preceding the current **free market" approach to economic 
problems: _____ 

There are cbmj^llihg justificatibhs For the gdvcrnmeht to help generate 
conditions that provide a job at a decejit wage level for everyone willing and 
able to work, }Ve emphqs_iz_eZuil e 

underscore the importance af providing working families with qn _inco_me_ 
tHat not oniy allows them to eMst above mere subsistence ievfls but aiso 
strengthens work fhcehtlve^. 

To achieve Uic goal of full emplbyirient at a decent wage^level, we believe 
there has to bc_ra(/p/ia/_ggycjT^ 

mi^t include, among other things, the use of institutional mechanisms such 
as tax credits and -direct p-ants that could direct more capital toward 
rebuilding urban ihrrastructurc arid thereby create jobs, arid the use of _a 
variety of tax and income sMppIementatibri scherrics tb raise the wage levels 
of the less sidljcd jobs. Rega^lw^^ 

however, government involvement in the economy should be based on 
ratibrial schemes desipied to insufe_that ail Americans have access to 
bpporturiities for ecbribmic success. To put the matter slightly difFcrehtly, 
we are rccommendmg a shift frorri ad hoc strategies tb a cbmprcherisive arid 
rational economic policy— a shift_fi^>m strategics designed to meet immediate 
problems to st/alrgies thought out in advance and consistently pureued. 

A rational economic _ policy would systematically addre^ questions 
usually ighbred when ad hoc strate^es are discussed and recommended, 
mcludijig questions concerning the relative irripact bf proposed ecbribmic 
pro_gramso n j abqr tn arkets in ilifTc re nt re^on s of the c ountry ; t he variety 
andvoiume of jobs to be generated; the extenttgwWch these jobs^^^^ 
available to residents in low-income neighborhoods; the quality of these 
jbbs iri teriris bf wages arid stability; Xhe extent to which the_pfdposcd 
economic prograriis enhance the erriplbyriierit bppbrtiiriities bf bbUi the 
cun'entjy unemployed Md the jiew entrants into the labor market; arid 
whether the benefits accrued, from ec^pnomic dj^^ and employment 
rcprcsefit reasonable returns on public investment _ 

Fbr all these reasons, we especiatfy see the need for the creation of a. 
general economic poli y (integrdtTng social policy with induslrial and 
labor market policies) bujlt u^^ 

Tabor, prdjbssional associations, andgoy^mmeriu contract would be 
the fouridatibri for a ccnsensus-making organization working more or less 
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within a public framework to bargain and initiate pplicies on questions of 
economic growth, unemployment, prices, taxes, balance of payments, and 
social policy: In periods of rising expectations arid slow ecOriOmiC growth, 
such an arrangement would compel labor — concerned with wages, social 
security, and u;orkingcor[ditions — to be attentive to matters of productivity, 
therequirements of i ny e stm e n ts , a nd the 1 e ye [s of i n fj at ion ;_ an d wo u jd 
compel employerb— concerned with profits, investments, and productivity— to 
be attcritiVe to matters of social policy (iricludirig Various forms of welfare 
policies, housing, health, and education). 

Thus, a general economic policy would result in long-term plahriirig to 
promote both sustained fu[l errjployment Md economic j^owth, ncn^ 
certain "privileged" area3 but also in areas where the poor are concentrated. 
Such an economic policy would erisufe pHce arid wage stability, maintalri 
favbi'able conditions of employ merit, protect equal bppbrturiity employ merit, 
and develop and integrate manpower training programs with education 
proj^ams. 

After full employment is reached, current forrns qf means-tested and 
siigmauzing puhJiC assiriance programs shouid hegraduatly replaced by 
more uruversdl forms of social welfare, such as family allowances and 
child care centers, which provide incentives Tor people to work arid which 
br e ak t he cycle of de pe nd e n cy^ .Public assista n ce jvo u Id be u se d onj y fq r 
those who have special handicaps that render them incapable of working. 

We are riot stahdirig albrie iri callirig for furidaitierital ecbribmic reform; 
There is an emerging consensus bri the need for ratibrial gbvernmerit 
invqlyement in the economy. For « 

industnal policy is being seriously discussed in a number of quarters, 
iricludmg positlori papers-prepared for the Democratic presidential candidates. 

As Uriiversity bf Michigan political scieritist Ernest J: Wilson III poirits 
out, in a paper prepared for the Jbirit Center for Pblitica! Studies, "If the 
Ind u stria] po It cy r he to rj c is con ye rtcd i n to party pol i tic al P j atfqrms ._a t h e 
platforms become policy, then the ensuing shifts in the structure of national 
opporturiiLy will dramatically affect black employment opportunities, 
prospects foi- ediicatibri arid t.'^aiiiihg, access to busiriess and persorial credit, 
and a host of other aspects bf black ecbribmic arid social life." There are twb 
reasons, Uiere fore ^hy the black leadership should give serious attention to 
m atte r s o f e con p m i c _ orga n iz atio n : ( ] J _ the p rese n t anjmgeni e n t of the 
economy has had deleterious consequences for large segments of the black 
pbpulatibri, most ribtably low-incbme-blacks; aridf2) ifcurrent d;scussioris 
bf ecbribmic reform— whether iri the form bf ari industrial policy or a more 
comprehensive economic 'policy integrating industrial and labor market 
policies with social policies— ujtimatejy become a^^ 
policy, then the economic mtercsts of blacks will have to be protected and 
promoted: Accordirigly, black leaders, policymakers, and iritellcctuals 
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pugHLipJ)€ involved in every major step iri the policy fdrmatidn process* 
includiniS what will surely be a debate on industrial policy in the formulation 

of the Democratic party platform in 1_9_84. 

The recommendations in this report should signal to interested parties 
that black thinkers arc addressing the issue of economic organizatloa in 
America and that black involvement in the forrhulatibn of ecdribmic policy 
is crucial if that policy is to receive sufficien* political support 
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the Black Family 



Accumulated social and economic pressures, fccdi 
standing effects of Afficrican racism, have produced a special cnsis for the 
blacfc family today: This crisis. underlies many pToJblerns f«« 'ing the black 
cbmmuhity, especially entrenched poverty, which is closely correlated to 
M?e_ pronounced yulnerability of the large and growing number of black 
families headed by single mothers. No Atratcgy desired |o L'^P'^ye the 
status of black Americans canJgnorc the central position of the Wack family 
as the natural transmitter of the care, values, and opporiinilies necessary 
'or black men, women, and children to reach their fBl! potential as 
iidi vidua! s. 



The present black family crisis. characterized_chieny by the precipitous 
growth of poor female-he wte kflcjJd^alinqst direcjly to 

American racism. Black Americans came to this country as slaves from a 
society where family was the cemral frainework for the organization of 
society itself. Black American family &aditiohs dcrtvc from African 
socicues jhat were organized around kinship Md so coiiuriitted to respbnsl- 
biiity, even for the m(Mt dlstMt of k^ vi?tuaUy no rand^ or 

disconnected individuals, much Jess brokenfamilies.TWs heritage sum 
in America in the extended family, a continuing source of strength for blacks 

today. ___ _ -_ 

But this strong family tradition had to contend first with the slave system, 
theu __with ie_gai _segrega^ont discnm and _ eryforccd Poverty and 
finally with racially hostile governmental and societal ppjicics,j?rtutices 
and attitudes: These forces h^*'e finally weakened a faiHily fabric that had 
for generations proved unusually resilient, even in the fBce of awesome 
adversity. Indeed^ until the 1960s, a remarkable 75 percent of biack 
families inciudcd b<rth husban^^ ^ 

Since the 1 96bs. rapid urbanization, apd especidliy ghettpizatiqn, has 
had_a devastating ifflpaci on jnany black families. As. large numbcrs of 
blacks migrated to large cities from rural areas, black males have often been 
unable to find work, and goverhmerit policies and other social forces further 
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sappecf family strength. These trends jiroceed apace today, aided by the 
widespread failure even^ lo recognize the pressures on the^ black family as 
central to other problems and by the failure to devise both preventive and 
healing strategies. 

THE DIMENSIONS OF THE PROBLEM 

The most serious manifestation of increasing duTjculty in black family 
fbritiatibh and stability is the recent sharp rise in female Headed hbussHolds: 
Today 48 percent of black families with related children under 18 a.^'e 
headed by women and half of all b jack chijdren under 18 live [n female- 
headed households. These households are not inherently less appropriate 
for the care and raising of children: But the J 979 median income for black 
female-headed households was drily $6;6I0 compared with close to 
S20,000 for all families. This arid virtually every socioecoriomic indicator 
confirm tlie unique difFtculties such families encounter. 

The rate of poverty among femaie-headed famiiies has led many expens 
to conclude that American poverty is rapidly becoming a condition 
identified chiefly with women and children: Black birth patterns contribute 
disprbpbrtibriately to this trend. In 1979, the majbrity bf black births 
occurred to single mothers — iri every part of the country, from Arkansas (54 
percentj and Indiana (57 percent) to Wisconsin (63 percent) and New 
Jersey (60_ percent). _ _ 

Feriiale- headed households arise from a humbef of differerit circumstances: 
A risirig riumber emerge from teenage pregiiahcies, arid a permanent male 
partner to contribute to the economic and other responsibilities of family life 
is absent from the start The consequences are predictable. Chjidren grow 
up with few consistent male role models. In many cases, the young mothers 
of these children are themselves hardly remdved from childhood— their 
education is iricbniplete, their preparatibri for parenthood underdeveloped, 
and their own peisonal potential unfulfilled. 

Even when femsde^headed hpusehoM PP9r»_such^ families often 

incur severe difTiculties in maintaining family life- Black women are subject 
to both sex and race discrimihatidn and are victims of an incorae^ap that 
causes them tb earn less thari 60 percent df male ihcdmei Wherilhis 
diminished carnirig capacity is combined wUh the practical prbblems bf full- 
ume work, inadeq^uajecj^^ 

bility for child rearing, these women and their childien are at considerpi.ie 
risk; - _____ _ _ 

Alsb cdritributirigtd the grdwjrig number df female-headed hdusehdlcis s 
the high rate of divorce arid separatiori ariibng black cbuples. About 34 
percent of black fern a^^ 

marriages. Black marriages are beset with the special problems of their race 
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on (op of the destabilizing forces that have injured the family life of virtually 
all Americans. The fragility of black family life is underscored by their 
higher rate of divorce and separation and their lower rate of remarriage, 
than those of other Americans. 



REBUILDING BLACK FAMILY STRUCTURE 

__P^*Jy-reiated factors such^ an iniportant key to un- 

derstanding the continuing and resistant problems of black people today: 
The slowing of economic progressed ibc increase in poverty in the black 
cbmmuhity derive in rib small part from the cumulative effect on families of 
racism and economic and social disadvantage. Gut policies and strategies 
^hatjocys qri the black famiiy as a yehicje fpr providing and transmitting 
oppprt-nitics are in their infancy and urgently need development. GoverilT 
ment, re:^earchers: and community organizations alike can make vital 
cbntnbutioris. 

The rapid growth of female-headed households in particular can prd 
m ust be reve rsed. U nfort unately ,_ihe goy enunent has no cqhe rent prpgrams 
or (>olicies to address the problerns that destabilize bJack families. Yet the 
cost to govemnient of this neglect is great: Punitive and cbst-cuttirig 
trip-isures that focus bri poor female hbusehbid heads as undeserving 
recipients of gbvcrrimerit benefits have done nothing to control the growth of 
syc^JlP."sehqlds. Surei^Jt is time toadniit that iT^^^ 

are necessary. Government has the resources to search for effective 
solutions. What is required is the political will. 

By hbw it is beybhd debate that gdvemment assistance prdgrdms for 
poor motKers need to he cqmpTeteV reconceptualized and redesigned. The 
9^[y '^_?i9'! P^^BL^.^ _ ^Jre cte d a r ;x>r _fem ale- headed /am ilies ,_ A i d to 
Families with Dependent Children, was conceived as a stopgap measure to 
enable families lo survive during periods of economic distress; The prbgfarii 
has been stretched tb cbver families wHb are victims bf racism arid struc- 
tural uriemployrrierit, but the results have been unsatisfactory. AFDC 
pcc'ds Ap be replaced with apprqac hes that lead farnijies towand ecqnom ic 
independence. Considering the youth of most AFDC recipients^ the 
dominant mission of any pro-am thatserves them should be to prbvide_thc 
requisite training and support tb eriable them tb graduate frbm the AFDC 
program. Jiist as the gbvernrrieril provides funds to heljD other young woneri 

graduate from programs of higher education and specialized train irig^ 

_ _yL'ir^ finely, the ecqnqrnic and human benefits of a program to equip ppci' 
single mothers for work will outweigh any iovestmentby the govemmem in 
such an approach: The respbhsiveriess bf black female hbusehbid heads tb 
jbb and ediicatibri prbgrams and the extraordinary desire they show for 
work suggest that this approach, if rigorously developed, would be 
immensely fruitful. 
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Moreover, if cu^^^nt patterns are (o be rcvcfscd, preventive action will be 
as important as actions to help existing female-headed hoaseholds. 
Teenager, and young nj^n and women need to be encouraged to pursue 
educatio,., training, work and personal devehpn^^^^ 
pregnancy and famity formation. Birth rates for blacks of ilback^unds 
have dropped sipificantly over the last few decades; it is the proportion of 
births to single women that has grown. A specific focus on all aspects of 
farnily planning would build upon the success of black women and girls in 
fertiMty control. Forypungpepp[e, there is a spccj^aj nee^^ sex educatibri 
snd education Jbout the importance to their own fUturcs gf delaying scx^ 
pregnancy, and marriage. These arid/sther strategies that encourage young 
people to believe in and prepare for the fiiture are all a part of encouraging 
more stable, family pa^^^^^ J?"c««r P^-'l'^^'l^y 
efforts, a significant reduction in premature piegnancies is obtainable by the 
end of this decade. 

Private organizations and researchers dso have an important contribution 
to make. With their creativity arid flexibility, they have often pioneered 
solutions, such as Jcgal serv[cesJfor the poor, that have been taken up by 
government. The Ford and Rockefeller Joim^ 5"Ar*"^^yJV"^l"8 
pfopams that hold such promise. These pro^anw^ directed at nunority 
single mothers, involve job development and trainings utilization of 
resources such as cbmrhuriity reisidents to assist single mothers, and child 
care. Th. " |nUiaUvcs could become useful mwicls for larger prdgfams to 
heip sink ; mothers becorne econo^ ^V^^ 
about the black ftoily. and build upon the existing strengths of black family 
units. 

A mqfor national goal for ^cade sHoutd is to. arrest the 
prgBf^l^llon of dbadvantaged jemaTe-hedded dTddc families. Family 
reenfprcement constitutes the sln^e most Importam a<^^^^^ cari 
taJcfi. toward the elimination of biack poverty and related social prob^^^^^^ 

The ndtidhai tntere^tutso re^Jiires reerforcing the stability of blqck 
husband-wife families. Black husband- wife families experienced growth in 
income dun^ig the 1970s, while black female^headed households reBopesscd 
If the increase in femajetbeadedhouseho^ ^J?^)^T^J*y 
income would have increased by 1L3 percent instead of decreasing ^^^^^ 
pcrccriL Black husblSn3-wife families provide the foundation for a permanent 
black middle class. 

Because its devel(^ment has been delayed by barriers not experienced by 
other Americans^ thi_s_ new m[ddlc class needs _urujiternipte^^ ^^^J^ss to 
education and job mobility to cnsiire its permanences^ 
higher education, and employmeat and entrepreneurial oppprtuiuiies for 
members will rcihTorce family cohesion: Affirtnative action in all these 
areas will 1^ an impCFrtant Ser>ns of brbadenirig access to middle-income 
opportunities. 
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Finally the_bjack community itself, especially _black_ organ izad on s, 
constitute the natur^:^ lyadershjp in any effort to heip. restore black famiiijes 
to their histoiic strength. Black institutions such as churches, civil riglits 
orgBnizations, fraternities, scrOfides, young people's poups, ard other 
cbnuhuhity brgahizatibhs hive been a source of strength to the black 
cpmint nity over the yeai^ The^W ?s_a unit needs the strong, 

caring concerri and prelection pf the black communit}', its innpyatiye 
leadership and iu strong organizational life. . From family counseling to 
family p!arming; black ofpnizafions will oicen be in the best posidoh to help 
and to guide. 

The black fa.Tuly has l^en a briiliantly adaptive institution in a country 
where_racii and economic hpsyjity.^ have destroyed, a 

weaker family structure. But after 300 years of struggle and resiliency, 
black families heed special altehdon: The historic creadve capacities of the 
black family have been greatly taxed by today's conditions, but the faihily is 
sti!' niuch revered among blacks. A focus on the black famii>;_in whatever 
Cpl'i:»Jt_i5^_fpyjiihas cnqnn^^ jpotential to radiate imprpycni^^ in the 
status of black people and to eliminate the problems that remain. 
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Traditionally, public educatio.i in Che United States has been a key 
vehicle for upward mobility. The custodians of the American public school 
syftei" have longprided them 

educational quality that have supported this mobility and have made public 
education a.foundaiion of American democracy. 

For black Aitieficans, however, public education has become— an 
instrument for blocking rather than facilitating jjsward mobility. The 
failures^ of our public education system are reflectrd in the fact that b!acks 
aj'e disproportionai»:!y represen_ted_a^ 72 miliipn Amencans whq 

are fti net ion ally illiieraite. One study reported thai 47 percent of all black 
17-year-olds af« illiterlte. Adult illiteracy is a problem of crisis pfo- 
pbrtibns. 

tliepublic^schooteduct lion for black children must attf:':k illiteracy at its 
source and prejiare our young people to pjay a conjtmciiv^ roje in an 
increasinsly complex and tcci:r.ologically sophisticated economy. The pool 
ot blacks^in higher education n^^cds to be expandedi^eBelie^e the stability 
of American society as a whole depends on the effective education of all 
chiHitjn. 

Three basic problems must be addressed: 

1 . the lack of access to quality public education for the vast majority of 
blacks in grades K- IT; _ _ _ _ 

2. the inadequate representation of black Americans iii post secondary 
education degree programs that wi!! provide them with the skills necessary 
to succeed in A fast changing emi^'oynient mark^^ 

3. the dispropo-..onate numb*:r of black adults who are fui.otionally 
illiterate: 

K-12 



Wt, believe u is imperative that p- Aides be developed to attack the 
prohtems of puhiic education on a national basis: while allowing local 
cbtnmuhitics to adhere to those policies in accordance with their particular 
characteristics arid needs. A continuing fe\' ^ral y^^^ injfinancing equal 
educqtipnaj opportunity and is essential to 

any e^ort to make the education of olacks more effective. 
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In order id bring aboxii siibstahlial changes in grades K-l^; Vchoot 
disiricts must be held dccountahie for the dchievement level of students. 
Approprialepojicies are also required lo proleci local school dislncls from 
cnpphng cutbacks in ihcir operating budgets resulting from iederal or state 
legislauon. 

We believe that all children ar-e entitled to an education thai will, at a 
minimum, provide them with the sRills riecessai^' id fiiriciibri effectively in 
this icx:iet\. ^duca. jn policy should include workable vocational educatton 
programs and should emphasize basic skills as Bellas the d^'velopment of 
computer and scientific literacy. ... 

Parents arid ihecommuhily have roles toplayiit promoting standards and 
motivating students to achieve academic excellence. Because victimized 
bUck t'amihes— teenage mot'iers, pwr, female-headed hdusehblds—ar. 
unable to provide the kind of early education and environrnenl that t^ei^^ 
children ncoii. an effective education policy requires an effective family 
policy. 



Fq u a ! IViiVclYi'iCmu oppf) rf '} r) iti : i.v i'ssen tia I iflhe re is lo be a n increas e in 
the nuitihVrs find pcrcentii^t's of J)laVks With ddvd need degrees. We hiusl 
fo 'ui aiicnlion on The problems and prospects of both predbmiriariiiy black 
in s I i I u I ion s and predom i n an l ly hi te in sti un ions t hat a re a tie nded by 1 a r^c 
numbers of hlaok students. Because so many black students attend 
coriimuhily cblU ges; revisiojl of higher education masiier plans are required 
lb ^rc-'^t^se the bppcrturiiiy for black students tb trahsTer between two-year 
i id four- year pubiic institutions and between these arid research irislituiioris 
ufTermg post-graduate degrees. 

Maintaining adequate student aid.from private^ state, a; J federal sources 
reh aihs the most.import.ini .way-Of emuring the attendance of olacks in 
insriiuiioris of higher ediic nibh. Iri additibii, greater i^ittehtidh to futbrihp 
^nc oth?r retention measur s will help maE^e sure that students db ribi go 
through a revolving door frum adrr.issions to flunking out. Affimiative 
ac t i on p ro gr a m s . w^h i c h p "o V i d e bl ac k fac u 1 1 y an d s t a ff a c c c s s t o j^rr dorn i - 

riantU whit, instiiutioi'*^ and enhance the learning environment forslnd»:nfj 
iri these institution?, •'lii^* uecbrie more productive; 



Until 1 2 schools arc functionally effective for black people there will 
still bean adult illiteracy problem. Afore community attention and effort at 



POS TSLCONDARY EDUCATION 



ADULT ILLITERACY 
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the state, national and Tocal tevett musihe devoUtLxb reducing illiteracy 
among a<?u/«. Nothing more efTectively cuts off cmpi^vmerit oppotr 
tunities and intcrt^res with life's simplest tasks than the at.'ence oF fuH 
literacy. .... 

The econQmic benefits, from education are not the same for everyone. 
Whites with high school degrees Jbr example, havr s higher mean income 
than blacks with coL'ege degrees. But everybrie behe.its from education, and 
withgut_ it some employment bppMortunities are absolutely but bf the 
question. __ _ _ 

We are convincec' that dram atic improvement in the education of blacks 
is essential to the ecbhbmic deVelopmenl-r-if not survival— of the black 
cbmmunity. We are «»qually convinced that it is a feaiisdc objective 
provid^Bd_the cu^stodiM the system as well as blacks themselves f»re 
wiiiing to assign to educational excellence lir aU sm^ the priority it 
must have and support the changes that will be required. 
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Ajjpehdix A 



Statement by tfie 



Black Leadership Forliin 



In March of this year, it was the good forturie of fourtecri members of the 
Black Leadership Forum to participate in a conference at^Wingspread [n 
Racine, Wisconsin, cosponsqred by the Jpjnt Center/or PojiticaJ Studies 
and the Johnson Foundaiion.__This proved to be an intensive, mind- 
expanding exchange with the "Tarrytdwn Group" around man)' Df the 
issues and proposals set forth in these papers. 

If introspection, untested by the world butiide, runs the riskofsu riiity, so 
Lt Js ei?ua|lj!^true_th«ActiPAU^ii^^ analytical reflection can 

become reactive, rudderless, and unproductive. 

The mutually respectful give and take of the sessior at Wingspreai was 
piTticularly helpful to many of Us in the fdriim. We ha\i the oppbrtUriity— 
and ihs t. me — to work tovi'ard a m.')re coherent framework for some of o'jr 
concerns; loioinjn^Uiecha^^^^^ 

benefit frorii fresh perspectives which more clearly illuminated th.: past, the 
present and future of Black America, the nation and the wor'd: 

Jiist as those of lis iii the foriim do hot pretend to ehcbmpasis the total 
spectrum of activist leadership esF^cially concerned with race t^ndj?' ^*^rty, 
so was it that Uic scholan vMth whom we met _at Wingspread _stre:>sid the 
untapped potential represented by their absent colleagues in U;ts country 
and -abroad: - _ _ _ 

Most of lis. in the cbiirse bf the day-to-ilay work of our own organizations 
and of the forum, havr drawn in one fashii )ri or another on the expertise and 
wisdom of acadwticians Mdj^^^ One r_esult_gfjthc Winjgsprcad 

me.<;ting has been a stongly shared vcsolve to take greater advantage of the 
opportunities for creative interacticm among those who ftom differing 
vantage points are attempting tb fiiid surer pat!is biit of the critical 
economic, social, and cultural dilemmas tha' cbnfibnt u all. 
__Wc_hopc that the_sj papers wili be ai:ionfj the n\ost valuable tools for 
accompUshing that crucial task. 



Black Leadership Forum 

jo:?eph E. Lowery Dorothy I.^eight M. Carl Holm an 



Chains) an 



Vice Chairman 



lixecutiv^ Secretary/Treasurer 
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Dean_ 
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Lisle C. Carter, Jr., Esquire 
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Washington, D:C. 



Dr. Kenneth B. Clark 
President, ___ _ _ _ 

Clark. P^-Pps, Clark & Harris 
New York, New York 

Dr. Mamie Phipps Clark 

Treasurer 

Clark, Phipps. Clark & Harris 
New York, New York 

Dr. Jewel Cobb 

President 

California State University 
Fullerton, California 

Dr. James Comer 

Maurice Fajk Professor of Child 
Psychiatry. Yale Child Study 
Center, _ _ _ _ 
Associate Dean, Yale Meuical 
School 

New Haven, Connecticut 

Drew Days. Esquire 
Professor - - - 

Yale University School of Law 
New H wen, Connecticut 
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Harvard University' School of taw 
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J^irit Center for Pdliuca! Studies 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Tohn Hope Franklin 

JaraesB. Duke Professor of History 
Duke University - 
Durham, North Carbiiha 

Dr. James Gi_bb_s_ 
Profcssorof Anthropology- 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 

Dr. Bernard Gifford 
Dean _ _ 
Graduate School of Education 
University of CaJiforhia 
Berkeley, Caliiomia 

Charles Hamilton, Esquire 
Batde, Fowler, Jaffia Pierce & KHeel 
New York, New York 



Patricia Roberts Harris 

Former Secretary 

U:S: Depaftment of Housing & 

Urban Development 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Matthew Holden, Jr. 

Henry _t. and. Grace M. Doherty 

Professor of Government & 

Foreign Affairs 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville. Virginia 



I 

Joyce Hughes 
Professor 

Northwestern University School of 

Law 
Chicago, Illinois 

Pr Waiter Leonard 
President 
Fisk University 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Sir Arthur Lewis 
Professor of Economics _ 
Wbodrdw Wilson School 
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Princeton. New Jersey 



Dr JDavid Lewis 
Professor of History 
University of California, Sah Diegb 
La Joiia, California 
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Professor Emeritus 
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Professor 
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Wingspread Gdnferenee, 
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Dr. Bernard Anderson Director 
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The Rockefeiler Foundation 
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Dr. Mary Berry 
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President- . _ _ 
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Mr. Donnelly. Thank you very much, Professor Norton, Yb 
point Up a very interesting dichotomy in the black community^ 
There is one small segment that seems to be economically jjrpgress- 
iiig whereais there is a majority that seems to be in reality eco- 
nomically regressing. There seems io_ be^ at least in my_ bpinipn, a 
conceptualization in this country that blacks are doing better in 
this country because of the civil rights legislation that you alluded 
to.- -- - - 

_ Ms. Norton., Mr. Qhairm but 
the majority of the children are horn to the poorest blacks. The 
mfiyorit:^ of the blacks are better off than they^ vW5f e 20 years ago, 
and tho 6rcat Society legislation and the Givil Rights Acts have 
had ehbrmbus effect on the problems of blacks, ^nd this Congress I 
think is to be commended for the foresight it haU in the 196D'3 to 
see that we cdUld in fact do much to ameliorate poverty and dis- 
crimination. 

For example, in 1960^52 percent of all blacks \vere poor: By-197fl 
it was down to a third. V/e have not moved since then^Th i diffici^^^^ 
ty comes from the fact that those who are having children turn out 
to be the poorest and th:iL the majcriLv of children in the black 
community are now born to poor pe^^^^ie: 

Mr. Donnelly. YOii also sar^i^stjw^ recdnceptvalizc the 

entire welfare prugram: I couldn't agree mc^e. I think we oiight to 
scrap it and ^idart anew. 

I am not necessarily sure I have the answers- Let me ask you 
t^^t_<iuestion^ though 

Ms: NoirTON. The reason that i think the present study that the 
Jmht Cenier —which is a black think tank — is undertaking is^so 
important is that I don't think there is an ea^y answer here. I 
think the ariswe- iJ going to be rather complicated: 

Mr. Donnelly. And expensive, in all reality? 

Ms. NoRTDN> Expensive in the short term, but I think not in the 
long term, I think that in the short _term_ tp_ start up a jjrpgi'am 
which will have to provide some child care, some training, will be 
more expensive, than jyhat_ we _have_ nlbw^ Qn the other hand, if we 
conceive a program that contemplates graduation in some sense of 
that^wbrd^ imagihe how much money we will save: 

The fact is that we could translate the welfare grant we now 
have, add on to it some tfairiirig money, and train for^jobs,^ some of 
which may have to be provided in the public sector— I thijikJtJs 
silly to think that if an employer has before it five people and none 
show in their background any hardjuck or disadvai^ 
going to choose the welfare recipient: We start from that premise 
that there_are_many ipbs to be accbmplis^^ 

public areas— by the way, many welfare recipients can ^6 into pri- 
vate ibbs. It is jUst tM will have disprdjportiiJnate numbers 
that are very disadvantaged, sometimes functionally. UUterate bf^ 
cause of poor education or almost no education- But if you start 
from the assumption that there are jobs to be db^ the public 
sectof, then I think that you wouldn't have J:o do much calculus to 
see that if you put a greater amp pf money in Jvelfare 
for 5 years and they wereno longer recipients and then their chil- 
dren, had_the_advahj^age bf parents or parent who worked arid had 
the wherewithal to raise 
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Mr; boNNKLi.Y. What about welfare dependency? Does it exist? If 
it does, what are its causes? 

Ms. Norton. Weil, it exists for many because there is no alterna- 
tive to welfare dependency. If in fact as you heard testimony today, 
you ask for job training and you cari't get it, and if the private 
sector is not producing jobs, then of course you are forced into wel- 
fare dependency. There is no question that there exists a welfare 
dependency syndrome. What I believe is the myth is that welfare is 
a voluntary condition. It is rather, a position that ybli are forced 
into. I don't think anybody would voluntarily go through what you 
have to go thrbugh to get welfare. It is a dehuirianizihg.^ 
system. It dccsn t seem to try to be anything else. It seems to be 
organized in order to discourage people from taking up the bene- 
fits. You have to be desperate to go through the hurdles and hop 
over the barriers piit in the way of those who must get welfare as- 
sistance. 

Mr. DoNNFJ.i.Y. There aj^^^ to J>e a j5v-eval_^^^ 

k i'l middle-class America— that welfare is passed on through 
- ^'^ ' ' ' ^ ^_ n o w . Is t h a t t rue*.^ _Hay e t ^ ^ ' ' r e bee ri _s_t ud ies do n e on 
lJ:.i:. that children of AFDG parents in greater numbers end up on 
AFDCMhernseives? 

Ms. NouTON: Well, to the extent that welfare mothers are not 
^ i ^Pr _wb r k , y b u are gbi ng to h aye so nie^a n d 3^ojli do see 
second and third generation welfare families: It begins, of course, 
with peb pi e co rri i rig to e No rt h i n the _secc) ri d _ great, w a ye , the 
wave afrer World War ii when there were not as many unskilled 
[bbs a rid _wheri a ririari couldri ' t get_ wel fare i f he remained in the 
house. This began the process of literally creating by the Govern- 
^''^'•^^ of whole cloth the iemale-headed black, family. 

Siiuctarai unemployment, if anything^ of course,^ has grown 
more and nio re in the black coriimunity. There are whole com in ii- 
nities in the iiarucore areas of minority communities where there 
l'^^ „^^'o^^^-n raising child re^^ will go a long way 
br'fart: yoo will find a hi -'band-wife family: 

pf I rse, i_f_ ch j Id ren c' re raised \n_ that onyirori men t it _would be 
ir^evitable that there would be generational poverty and genera- 
tional we i fa re existence. We can*t afford to let it go bri rriuch 
longer. ... 

M r . Do N N KL ' . Y The key pbi ri t _is t f \e_ cpj3 t^ef fe ct i y e ri ess_ (Iti es t ib ri , I 
believo. J think Congress has dealt at least in. the last few years 
^ i ^ A " S_ ^osts i n Gove rri men t pj:bgrarns by _si mjply cuttirig therii 
across the board, they call thera tidying up eligibility requirements, 
^^'^^^^'^Uy jyst lopping people off. _Ybu really never ^et to _th^^ core 
problem and we are C(/ntinuing to fund these programs vith tre- 
ri ; *M . d b us amuu his b f d bl 1 ar s , _a rid Ms . Fi ed 1 e riiad e r* y :.f b ri b f 
that, and it doesn^t git to tViA root of the problem. 
. ^^"^ ^'"^^^I.^^^J^o. ^y^^ ^ system that frarik^ ^ wish 

we coL:d call a panel of absolute success stories from the AFDG 
pro^r..r;-i. 

Ms. ^lOKTOn. There are many. . 
Mr. Donnelly. There are hiany, but in n* .ny casec in spite bf — 
If-t me say in most cases in spite of the AFDG program. 
Mb. Nortok. Almost alwivs. 
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Mr. Donnelly. These four women that testified this morning, 
who are picking up the pieces of their lives through their own _ef 
forU). I won't pat the Government on the back for thejr successes: i 
would pat them on the back for their successes. Ms. Ferrarb. 

Ms. Ferraro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

J am an Eleanor Hplines Norton fan^and sitting here listening to 
your testimony, you luijw the Government has lost so much with- 
out your being part of the Gpyemmeht^ I cdu^^ part of this 
alministration, but i must say that 1 think of what is going on at 
2EQC and think Mci>_3 years and say those were the good dd days 
for women and minorities in this country when you were there. 
And hopefuny sbme^^ we will have a person of your caliber in 
that agency once again. 

I want to first of all thank you for 5'our testimony. I have lots^of 
questions. Going through the idea cf graduating put cf AFDC, 
vvhich I think is really the direction we have to go, we have to 
mrve j eople off the program. We have to dp it by irairiing. But 
when you talk about training you are also t£»Ucing abc^it day care 
and you are tcJkinj^ about transpprtat ion costs ind aboiu clothing 
that is mors so people c?n go to work and look iecent and partici- 
pate. 

My initial question is^ WJiat is the difference betwef:n combining 
a Jrainin^ program to AFDC? Vfhat is the difference betvveen that 
and workfare? 

__Ms, ?toRTpN. I thin^ an awfully giDdd qu^^ is 
the kind of program that givas self-sufficiency a bad name. It 
J^akes people think they^ b not do it. As I Understand it, work- 
fare has you work off the granc. 
Ms. Ferraro. Yes. 

Ms. Norton. Cpngresswoman Ferraro^ when I was human rights 
commisbioner c( New York there was^ a progran^ that started out as 
wp rkfar e _wl: 1* : ii_ may educat e us _a_s tb_ how one can cbri ye rt that 
negative eariC<ipt into a positive one: Emanating, I guess, oiiginally 
frbm_ the I^ederal_G(r/er_nm*^^htL th^ State took up the notion of 
having people v ork off their grants. But the State of New York 
p.dded --noriei' to it. They aHded to it time ca^^ yp*^ signed in when 
you came in and it made i job ouc of these— what priginated 
workfare. They didn't add a lot to it and the people were not ^earn- 
ing whal they would earn 6v the regular job. New Yprk d^^ add 
so much tlicit you always had 40 hours of work a werk, but you fiat) 
mbre_ thf .n_the_ wbrkfare,_A_nd_they added^bm of th*? beriefits to it. 
It didn't cost a lot, but it certainly cost more than the old welfare 
program did. 

When the program came into existence in the early 1970's there 
was hobtirig arid holleririg about it because it was workfare, ^nd ev- 
erybody hated it. At the time of the New York cpllapse^ at thejime 
of the coUapse^of the budget and the oncoming of the budget prob- 
iei»»4 in New Ybrk^ ma prPgtams were cut bff. One of the first tb 
be cut was this — after all, it was an a(ict on to a Federal program. I 
have never seen a respbrise like the respbrise that cariie ffbrii the 
black and Puerto Rican communitii?s in New York. There was 
whblesale butra^e that this prbgrarii wa? taken away. 

The welfare recipients had become attached to jobs, in_ effect^ Lie- 
cause New York State had had the foresight to understand that 
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they could with a little bit of extra money make wbrkfare into a 
job instead of a puriitive pfdgfam. 

I don't know of any study that has ever been made of the New 
York experience, but I think it would be wonderful4;o know more 
about how a program, with some inhbyatibn by thi State, was cgn- 
vertedirom a negative wx)rkfare^ program to a pcsitive work pro- 
gram^ If we can get tb where^ we^ make jJrbgrams^ 
workfare, i think you will find many more takers than we have 
hbw^ 

Ms: Ferraro. You also mentioned the fact that so many of these 
young mbthers bri we^ have not completed their educatibri. Wie 
have heard people testify this morning they have a ninth grade 
education, for example. In the policy statement there is a chapter 
on education. Do you see that as an additional piece to the welfare 
system? Is additional education, again with the daj' care elem<=^nt 
attached tb it, is that anbther directibh we can go to get thbse 
women x>ff welfare? - _ _ 

Ms. Nqrtgn. Yes. First of all^ I think ipany wbuld ribt get on wel- 
fare at all if they had been able to finish h;gh school. So it seems to 
S e that the re m us' be a cone erted effort to keep the pregnant girl 
in school aJid bring the mother back to school; But you will have to 
show Jie r . Sh biild she want to cbme bac k , the re is rib place t joi keep 
the child, and ;3he is stigmatized, so she almost always drops out. 
First tb prevent drbppiri/x bUt. 

Second, if there i& a dropout (rom school, ac;n after the woman 
goes bri welfare the first thing, it seiems tb me, we ou^ht to be 
doing is make it possib) Tor her to finish high school. That seems 
to me, even if we didn't have a formal training program, that 
would gol a rong_ distance. We have wcmen \vhb have ribt bnly riot 
finished school, but we have many recipients today who are the vic- 
t h?) soft he ed ucat ibriaj_sy s te rri t hat_ we are now on ly _t h rb wirig b ye r, 
the one that gave people a diploma: witri a i2th grade education 
when they read a^ 

The Rockefeller procrram is finding a lot oi that. So you will find 
disadvantaged pebpie in training prbgrams arid ybu will have to 
figure out what jobs they can be trained for in the shbrt run. Sbme- 
one who is disadvantaged such that she reads on the- fourth grade 
leyeU ybu may ribt be able _tb_ get a high school certificate, for her, 
but there may be many jobs for which such a person could be 
trained. 

Vei;;, r^pecial attention will have to be given to that, or we risk 
tlie bid shibbbleth bf trairiirig pebpie arid yet there are rib jbbs bUt 
there. That is why I fervently ask that we don't simply presume 
that the private sectbr will be able to absbrb ^11 of the^omen or 
even most bf the wbriien bri welfare^ belcause I thirik they_ are the 
most disadvantaged p;3ople ia our society and that even if part of 
the mbriey is prbvided thrbuj:h the^ 

ahead; not only because we pay less but because their children will 
be better off arid they will pass bri less disadvaritage arid there will 
be fewer .social problems coming out of their poverty and disadvan- 
tage. -_ _ _ 

_ Ms, Ferraro. You also, I see,_I read ybur particuja^ 

this green booklet, and I found it very, very enlightening and your 

expburidirig on it this rribrriirig was very, very gbbd. The state riierit 
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in your article. "The ?-esent Black Family Crisis,'' characterized 
chiefly by the precipitous growth of ppCLr female hea^^ of house- 
Koids, can be traced almost directly to American racism— and you 
list some of those forces like slayerx,_ discrirnination, s^^^^^ 
You add ^'facially hostile governmental and societal policies, prac- 
tices and attitudes." Would you Jlease buyirie so^^ of tht specific 
governmental ^ind societal policies to which you refer? 

Ms. Norton. Chief arribnj: them would be the policy that forced 
the man out of the home in order for the family to survive. Black 
men have been subject to much longer lierio^^^^^ 
than whites, and have been ^abject to discrimination when they got 
jobs. So the tvpical i'amily living in an industrial community will 
often have— particularly with the last hired, first fired— the j)rob- 
lem of being but of work sbbnc/ or later. That is not unusual for 
the poorly educated black males who migrated frbm the South. 

The welfare system said as long as you eve in the home, even 
though you are on layoff and can't get anotlier jbb^ there wbri^ be 
any rribriey Tor fbbd fbr your wife and children. That was the most 
debilitating policy. Then there was the whble rbuhd of discrim^^^ 
tbry pblicies that kept black people out- of jobs in both the Govern- 
ment and the private sector until the 1964 Act was passe^^^^ 
problem we are still working on, but at least we have legislation 
for that, was a large factor _ _ 

Ms. Ferraru. Do you see policies as having changed or gotten 
better or worse over the past seve^ - 

Ms. I'TORTON. In some States the welfare policies are better. So 
far as I understand, this varies frbm State tb State, whether or not 
a man, ibr example, can be in the house and the family _s_tay to- 
gether. The vei^noMbiAthni^ in any State is re- 
markable given the pri :e we have already paid. 

Ms. Ferraro^ Wbuld ybU comment on the budget cuts as they 
exist now, on how they have uvc;r the past 2 years affected the situ- 
ation that existed fbr the people on welfare and whether oi izot the 
direccion you like to see is occurring, which is helping 
bff welfare, arid it is what the recipients want as well, which I also 
would like to see, vvhether that has b^^eri chwarted or exacerbated 
with the present cuts?^ ^ __ 

Ms. Norton. Cbrigresswbmari Ferrarb, I leally wonder whether it 
is possible to convey what has happened to black and Hisganic 
i-hettos acrbss this_cburitry^ iri the last 3 or 4 years: I wonder ifi 
can rise to the occasion. We know that ghettos are bad_a_nd condi- 
tions are awful arid bf cbUrse there was some focus on them in the 
196Q's and 1970*s, and badly as we felt_ about, them -ve cbUld say we 
were trying tb do something: We had somebody in the Government 
working on a program here arid there and ribt everybbdy is going 
dbwri the^irain. But I must say i find it difficult to convey the dev- 
astation that attends these cbriiriniriities arid wonder what price we 
will have to pay with no attention to these communities. ^ 

if we were a Jtrbrig arid viable economy t^at was committed to 
rehabilitating the poorest of our communities,, we_ wbuld syn^l^^ 
many pebple bei^ause we couldn't do it fast enough. I shudder to 
think what is happening today in these cbmriiuriities. 

I cari uriderstand the forces that brought about the cuts. I think 
they might even have been accepted iri sbriie measure in the minor- 
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ity communities if, for example, people had seen some evidence 
that we were building a new way, a more cost effective way, a dif- 
ferent way, a. better way. 

But instead what they see is that there is gping tb be nojvay and 
that is as far as it appears, as far as the Federal Government is 
cojicerned,^ is if these, communities w^ere w-jjed off the face of the 
Earth it wouldn't make any difference— because after all this is 
'/Qoyernment pn the peppje's. backs" or some such crazy slogan. So 
i am absolutely devastated by the lack of attention to what is a 
state of deteribrati A that in many instances is simply uhmehtibh- 
able. 

It is one thing ^t^^^^ It is anbthef thing for the sense of 

hope to have deteriorated to the point where we have this terrible 
spread of viblerice, iricludirig terrible child abuse, the spread of 
hopelessness, the notion that there is no way out this time. If there 
was a Gbvefrimerit program, arid there were 1,000 people in the 
community and two got it, tKen you wanted to be one of those twbj 
but if there is nothing arid if you have had the bad fortune to be 
born in a ghetto part of a large city through no fault of your* bwh^ 
then "that is just too damn bad." And many, many people in the 
mihprity cbmmunities in America feel that way iri the rnid'^i of a 
country that seems to have simply dropped its commitment in the 
gutter and saidj that is _h_as_dbrie th_is_abruptly and quickly 

and without explanation as far as they are concerned: 
__At_sbrne point we are gbirig tb wake up an^^ thinjc the great 
tragedy will be that we will find that much that we have accom- 
plished in th ' prior 20 years was retracted because w^^ 
terregnum of heartless cruelty for which I believe we all shall pay. 

J^s. Ferraro. I A^^e. My jeeling is wie will wake ^ u anjd the 
great ragedy is that we may have lose another wKole generation of 
kids vvho missed out on whether it was riutritiorial prograiTis when 
their mothers were pregnant, educational programs when th^y 
were little,^ and training programs as they got older to put them ir, 
the work force so that they can help thernselves. I am afraid we 
will just find we have lost a whole group of kids: 
__I muJt teJj you that i a^^^ to thank j^bu for ybur testimcn 

ny. it has been absolutely superb. I would appreciate if you would, 
when the fbuh d at ibri cbmjple tes its s t ^ idy , if you would s ha re that 
Rockefeller Foundation study with us. So we would then have your 
concepts arid the fbuhdatibn's cbhcepts of what the system should 
be like and hopefully perhaps get through some legislative reme- 
dies to deal with the problems. 

A^aih,_ thank you so much for your testimbhy. 

Ms. Norton. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. DONN ELLY. _ Prbgs_sbr,__there_ is_ reall3^ ribthing I can add t^ 
that ma?5nificent statement you made in response to Ms. Ff»rraro's 
last question. Bu just huve^a strbrig fc^ielirig th^^ the Arlericari 
people understood, one, the damage being done; two, the hopeless- 
ness that people feel out there, arid the effect on children that is 
taking place because of these cut programs, and prcj^ams not well 
rufi, that they would demand we do something about ic. _ 

There is a tremendous arnolunt of responsibility laid bn public fig- 
ures because of the rhetoric that is used on the poorest perple and 
disadvantaged pebple and deprived pebple, the rhetbric ihr^t brings 
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up the worst feeling in the electorate, it is just arL absolute outrage. 
I think if they knew exactly what needed to be done and the pun- 
ishmient paid by childrieri, they would be outraged. They would go 
to the Congress and say, you have got to do something about it. 
There is a terrible misconcep^ ^J^isconcep- 
tion that has been — that a lot of responsibility should be placed on 
a lot of people, but a tremehdous amount of that responsibility is 
on the ^ilected offix:ials-in this Nation. _ 

Ms. Norton. Mr, Chairman^ I \yduld say one more word. Even 
though. Representatives like both of you are handicapped by the at- 
mosphere ar d in perhaps being able to produce out of magic a 
whole riew^prqgram I wcmM 

ble for Congress to recommend and fund a jnodel program that 
might exist in a few communities, even a half^dozeri^c^^^^ 
to test out new approaches so that at some point we might have an 
instrument, an example with which to convince people that there 
is a better way. 

So even T you cannot do the impossible— ?nd you both have been 
yirtually trying to do that and I rn ust tell ydii how much those of 
us out here on the outside, as I > ike to call it, appreciate that and 
understand it and know about il-r-eyen^^ are hot able out of 

veiy important hearings like this to create a new conceptioji of 
\yeitare you may be able to jphyince your colleagues that _at_ least 
they owe sufficient funds to start a model program, and there may 
be those on the right and left who could support this. 

Nobqdj^ likes jpoyertj^. You may be ^ble to get a consensus to at 
least try out new approaches v^hich in themselves don't cost much 
becau^^^e they would be sii^^ inqdel apj^roaches.^ 

Mr: Donnelly: In terms of arguing the case in respects to fiscal 
responsibility, it doesn't make :r,ense to keep throwing more bU 
of dollars down the same old sinkhole when every study shows that 
it is not doing any good. 

Ms. Norton. That much ireems clear. 

Mr. Donnelly. There is a potential cbalitibn of people but there 
froxn the jeft arid^ right maybe coming to the same point for differ- 
ent reasons, but maybe Ms. Ferraro can put that coalition together. 

Thank you. 

Ms Norton: She is ^ood at that. 

Mr Donnelly. Ag^^^ 

- Ou i iast two - witnesses this morjiing are Dn Harriet McAdoo 
frbm Howard Uhiyersity^I think I_said_ Catholic^ JJniyers 
morning — and Barbara Blum, president of the Manpower Research 
Dembnstratich Corp., in the great city bf New York. Xhank y^^ 
very much for coming this morning: Thank you for your patience 
and please prbceed. 

STATEMENT OF HARRIETTE McADOO, Ph: D:, PROFESSOR, RE- 
SEARCH SEQUENCE, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, HOWARD UNI- 
VERSITY 

- Ms: McAdoo. Congressman Donnelly and members of the task 
force, I would like tb take this* opportunity tb share with ydii sdrne 
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of the results of a large study ^ I have been cbriductirig bri single 
mothers of young children. 

These results^ I feel, may be of particular value _tg_ybur_ task 
force as ydu deliberate on the impact of social policies upon the 
lives of women and children who are living alone in households 
across our country. _ _ 

The women in this study should be of specific iAterestJtp you. 
These are women who are par viting alone; often; not so much as 
by choice, but bjecause they have faced certain traumatic^^^ 
their lives that have loft them alone: dissojution of their marriages; 
but-bf-wedl6ck pregnane: es; extended absences of fathere_ who 
imp^isoned^ arid; for a Si^iall number; widowhood. These women 
represent the majbrity bf women, whb_ are parei^^^ 
were riot dependent upon welfare, but were employed outside of 
their hbmes arid are riiairitaining their family uriits independent of 
governmental transfer payments, 

Many are the wbrMng poor. These wbmeri m 
"survivors'' of difficult life circumstances: These are the women 
whb have been forced tb develbp cbping strategies for very stressful 
life^vents. - - _ 

The speciric infc matibri that I will share with you w^ be relat- 
ed to one, these families' financial security; two, the levels of stress 
faced by_ the wpmenj t^^^ theij- irivdlyei^^^ support 
networks; four, the women's feelings of self-worth; and five, the ap- 
parent impact that recent policy decisibris have had updh mothers 
and their children: 

CHANGING FAMILY STRUCTURES 

_ JEt ha^_ been well ddciirrierited that family structures i re undergo- 
ing changes and are leaving more women and children in vulner- 
able family situatidhs. The phendmena of women raising their chjl- 
dren without a spouse and who are employed in tl-e labor market, 
has been an increasing- trend within all An ^rican families, and es- 
pecially within black_ fam ilies. The sirig]e_ mbther arid child units 
are increasingly becoming the modal pattern in black communities, 
especially amolrig yburiger wpmeri arid amdrig thdse whd are in low- 
income families. We know that over 50 percent of all black chil- 
dreri are ridw in these fairiilies. The increase iti di^'^orce has been 
the main contributor. The black divorce rate, of 265 per _lJ3_00^ has 
been fdurid td be twice as high as the rate within white families: 
This has been a drastic increase frbm 1970^ when the ra^^ 
104 per 1,000^ The white rat€ during this period increased from 56 

tb 128 per_lj000_wbm_eri_. _ 

The second contributor to the increases in female householders 
has Igeri the iricreas^^^ iri out<)f wedldc^^^ Ndw mdre than one- 

half of births to black women have been prior to or outL'idt; bf mar- 
riage. 

The major consequen'^e of thesel dembgraphic chari^ 
the financial stress-under which thess women and their children 
have been placed. Thtco wdmeri have becbriie iricreasirigly vultler- 
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able l^cause of the feminizatidri of poverty for people of color: Sev- 
enty percent of all poor black families in 1981 were female houg^^^ 
holders. Siri^le wbmen are poor, even when they receive ^ome form 
of child support or alimony: Even if they are employed, their pover- 
ty level is high. _____ __ 

- In 1981, the poverty level was established to be $7,250 for_a 
family of three anld $9,290 for a family of four. Poverty incresBed 
when there were more children^ In 1981 the levels for single em- 
ployed black womeh withjone^iwdj a children were 26 per- 
^nt, 42 percent, and 57 percent, respectively (U.S. Cdmmissibn on 
Civil Rights 1983], _ 

Most women are able to maintain themselves independent of 
total Gbverhmeht_s_upport. When families have gone on welfere, it 
has been found that they stay for an average of 3 years. Only a 
small f>ercen_tage _maih_tai_nj;his dependency and develop into a per- 
manent underclass that transcends generations. And unfortunate- 
ly, many of these are^ mothers. The vast majority of 
women are the working poor, who with the help of their support 
networks^ are able to maintain themselves. 

This particular group is the focus of my recent re_se^r?hi_for I 
{>.t1 that JLwe are able to document the coping strategies of this 
group, we may be in a better position to suggest pplicicj that _w^ 
be suppprtjye for other women who are more dependent apon the 
Government for their survival. We will then be able to make sug- 
eestibns for ERjlicies that will support their sutvTval: 

These changing family sitaatioas in and cf themselves^ _are not 
pathological or ridnfuhctibnal. All single mother family units are 
not harmful, just all two-parent hbuseholds _are no^ gob^^ as 
shown by the ihcf easing levels of violence and abuse Jn many of 
these families. The functionality bf a family unit_js the imporLant 
element that should be the focus of your delitsrationo. I will at- 
tempt to describe some elements that these families havv^_ foypd tip 
be supportive of their functionality when women are parenting 
without husbands in the home. Functibnality 

ity to meet the expressive a^d developmental needs of all family 
members. I will attempt to .describe spm that these fami- 

lies found to be supportive of their functionality. 

CHARACTERXSTiCS OF WOME^? IN THE STUPY 

In looking at bur samijle^the 318 women had the following char- 
acteristics. They were all black women frc m Baltimbre who wenj 
emploj^^edi and who had full responsibility ot their children aged 
from birth to high schooL This is shown in table l._ 

Half the women had been married before and half had given 
birth outside of marriage. Only bne-fpurth had bee^^^ 
time of their first pregnancy. Half had been 18 years or younger at 
that lima. ^ 

It is interesting to note that while all of those v-ornen were thenx- 
selves in one-parent hb_m_es,_ they djd hot g^ow up in ^inglf^^^^ 
homes. Seventy percent of them grew up in homes that had both 
parents prescia, Therefore,_they were not replicating the r^produc^ 
tive patterns of their own mothers by maintaining this single 
status. 
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These findings are C( ntrary to one of th- prevailing nei7 ^ e- 
reotypes about black families ui which ^iUgjO-part ht !:tct.'«''' • ^een 
as being transmitted a^^ 

. These women had finished high schocl anr? mcVc /f them had 
able to get some training in secretai'al^^ Jn cpjlegie 

courses: The majority of the women were xvorking in clerical or 
personnel positions, while some had semiskilled. Unskilled or lesser 
professional jobs; — - 

The median income was $11,900. Thirty-seven percent of the 
women were receiving some form of child support from the father 
of the children, but this support was cf^en low and very irregular. 
Ha^lf.J^he women received financial wi^^ 
che most regular help given by the grandparents and other rela- 
tives. 

in terms of socioeconomic status, one-third were middle class, 
Qne:^ialf were solid ^w^^ and a few, J.6 j>er^ Lower 

rlass: While the characteristics of this employed group of black 
women are less yulrierable than those cited in the national derhcv 
graphia picture of 'black women, they do itpresent a picture of 
some of the characteristics that may be nee led for su**vivai by a 
female householder with children. 

i 

LEVELS OF STRESS IN THEIR LIVES 

One of the most obvious findirgs of this study was that the 
women were playing many, often conflicting, roleis in their lives. 
Taey were full-time employees^ parenting alone, and involved in 
gi nx.^y as well as receiving, help to persons in their suppcrt net- 
worki'. These many roles led to high levels of tension and stress. 
Th-^y expei Priced intense, frecLUieht, arid origding stressful signifi- 
C£.nt events. The women perceived that stress was ranked greatest 
in th ree areas of their lives: The highest rank was finances , then 
housing and stress related to work. All of these areas, you will 
hot ice, are re lat ed to the fin ances of the f ami ]y . 

When the stress levels of the women were compared across the 
d^ipo&raghi c variables, ff^ * v o f t h e an tic i pat ed_ stress di f fe rences 
were found, see table 2: stress levels were similar regardless of 
whether first, the mother _haci_ been not. Qr pcbhd^^i^ 

she had been over or under age 18 at her first pregnancy: Stress 
ley els we re _ s i mi 1 ar reg^ard lei^ P f t he i r m ar i t a 1 _st at_us or re 1 igidn. 
There was a definite nonsignificant trend for stresses to be felt 
bei hg^ h ighe r fp r mot hers with Ipwe r i he pm es . 

The clearest differences in perceived stress were found based 
upon their household livihg patterns^ It was clear that whe^^^ 
mothers and their children lived with their kin, usually the grand- 
pia reh ts , t hat t h ey had fsigh i fic ah t ly lb we r ley e I s of stress . These 
sults^ illustrate the important linkages that exist between extended 
family presence and support when cihgle mothers find themselves 
in^irecarious positions. _ _ 

There were three clus^ors of extended family characteristics that 
were regressed against ttie mothers* perceived stress: family affec- 
tion, kin proxiinity, and kih levels of ihteractiph. Two charact^^^ 
tics that were found to be most predictive of lower levels of stress 
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were: First, the mothers' satisfaction with her family, and the fre- 
que.^cy^f iriteiuction between the mothers arid their relativies. 

T:xe most important variables were found to be the mothers' feel- 
ings of sat ijfactiori^^^^^^^ their family situation the ease with 
which the mothers could visit with their relatives, the number of 
kin Upon whom they could depend to help them, and the .frequency 
of talking with supportive kin. All of these factors were found to be 
most predictive of lower levels cf perceived stress. 

This assistance was especially crucial ^vhen the women were 
going through transitional crisis paints in their lives: when their 
marriages were breaking up^ jrnmediately foUpwing di_yorc_e or firial 
separrtions, and when a child was born oat of wedlock: Daring 
these i^ojhtkj Wornea jwere found to be most iritijn 
with their families and levels of religiosity were significantly 
hjghen The erribtiprial support that was prbvide^^^ 
their religion were recorded as the most important elements in 
their lives duririg^these 

Another very interesting hiiHiing was that when the mothers who 
had given birth outside of wedlock were compared to those who 
had beer married on all of the mental health measures, np signifi- 
carit difterences were found between the two groups; These meas- 
urerhents v/ere self-esteem^ acijte and chroi^^^^^^ satisfaction 
with their lives, and mastery over their environments: This would 
Iridicatc that, ^yhen_ mothers _a_re_ prbyided suj^brt durjrig th 
critical points, over time the mothers are able to develop positive 
fee 1 i ngs of se If wort h arid Jb wei ; arixi e ty as they pa rerii alo rie . 

While the extended family support was most predictive of lower 
}e vel s of^tresSj it should also be nqpeo chat the wbmeri were fburid 
to have more positive self-concepts when they were able to feel that 
they had sbriie degree of rriastefy over their lives arid their environ- 
ment. The women felt better about themselves when they ^ye^e hbt 
the passive r^cipierits of help but when they were activelv^ involved 
in roeeting their own needs and t_hos:>_ of their chjldreri,^ 
greatest concern was that they maintain financial independence. 

_ There was one finding thbugh that sadderied all b^ 
ing has a direct bearing t*:) chis task force. One year after we fin- 
ished i ri t er vje w i rig the wbmeri , we deci d ; d. to try t b fi ri d o u t what 
had happened to them during this p'irriod of changing policies. We 
v^ere ariable to db full-scale iriterviewirig in person s& were ojily 
?^ble to contact them by telephone. However, we did find that 
almost one-third of the women were no longer empli)yed: It appears 
that many of them^ had beeln directly impacted bjy_the_cuts in Budg- 
ets that were related to job training, day care, and social sei'vices. 
Mariy bf them had beeri laid off, bthers ^pund that everi^ 
job that there was no affordable day care. Job training programs 
had beeri eliminated. Mariy had beeri fbrced to go bri welfare. 

Some of the stories that we heard were truly hear, rending. This 
is paftlcuiafly significant because these were women whom we had 
labeled as ^survivors" only a year or so earlier. With increases in 
family poverty we could safely assume that even more of these 
womer__have_ now been forced out _bf_ the marketplace irito welfare. 

The swift changes in their status is clearly illustrative of the vul- 
nerability bfsirigle rribthers. M had beeri ratecciriers tb the mar- 
ketplace. Even when they attempt to maintain mastery over their 
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lives, by being self-sapportive, and when they have strong family 
support, they are easy victims when supportive services are cur- 
tailed within their communities. Their own extended families were 
unable to maintain full support of these family units, for they too 
were undergoing severe ecqnomic dejpression. 

As this task force continues its deliberations^ 1 hope that it is 
^9 $^^h^J_ I^^ore JBiiyjirical evidence of the deyastadng impact 
that policies can have on female householders: It is crxicial that we 
become mor fully aware of how small changes in policy can have 
direct impact upon the lives of single women and their children. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

[Testimony resumes on p. 89.] 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Mc/.doo follows:] 
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pRKrARKD Statement of Dr. Harriette McAdoo 

UNK4GES BETWEEN SINGLE MOTHERS AND FAMILY DENSITY 

Congressman Donnelly and merrfcers of the Task Force, I would like to take 
this opportunity > share with you some of the results of a large study-^ tha' 
1 have boon r<Tn(!uccing on single mb'.hers of school age, or younger, children. 
These results, I reel, may be of pai'ticular value to your Task Force bri Entit 
ments; Dncorttrol 1a5les , an3 Indexing, as ybu deliberate on the impact of sbci;*^ 
policies upon "'-e lives of women and children who are living alone in house- 
holds across I country. 

The women in this study should be of specific interest to you. These are 
women who art par^inting alone, not so much as by choice, but becaur>e they have 
faced certain traumatic events in their lives that have left them alone: 
dissolution of the i r mar-ri ages ; but-bf-wedl bck pregnancies; extended absences 
of fathr"»rs who are Imprisoned; and, for a small number", widjwhobd; These 
women represent the majority of women wno are parenting alone. They were not 
dependent upon welfare, but were employed outside of their homes and are main- 
taining t^e^r farii ly units independent of governmental transfer payments. Many 
were the working poor. These women may be considered the "survivois" of Hif- 
ficult life circumstances. These are the worrien whb have been forced to develc 
coping strategies to str-essful life events; 

The Specific Information that I will share with you will 5e r-elated to 
1) these families' financial security, 2) the leve'is of stress faced by the 
women, 3) their involvement in family support networks, 4) the women's feel- 
ings of self worth, and 5) the apparent impact that recent policy decisions 
have had upon mothers and their children. 

Changing Family Structures 

It has been well documentGd that family structures are underabing chanqes 
and aro leaving more women and children in vulnerable family situatibns. The 
pheribmerii=i of women raising their children withbut a spbU<;e and who are erii- 
i'l-.V/ed in the labor market, has been ar increasing trend within all Ariier-ican 
farr.ilies, and especially Within Elack families: The single mother and child 
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liHts are increasingiy bGCoiinr.g the modal pattern in Black cdnrriuni tics; 
especially among younger wonen and among those who are in low income fam- 
ilies. Over 50 percent of all Black childrfc.i are hoW in these families. 
The increases in divorce has been the main contributor. The Black divorce 
rate, of 265 per 1.000, has been found to be twice as high as the rate 
within white families. This hos been a drastic increase from 1970. when 
the rate was only 104 per 1.000. The white rate during this period in- 
creased from 56 to 128 per 1,000. The second contributor to the increases 
in female householders has been the i- ':rease in but-bf-wedlock hirths; 
r;ow more than one-half of births to Black women have been prior to or out- 
side of .•narri:ige. 

The major consequence of :hese deniographic changes has been t!ie fi- 
nancial stress under which these women and their children have been placed. 
These women have becomo increasingly vulnerable because of the feminization 
of poverty for people <-.r inlor. Seventy percent of a11 poor Black families 
in 1931 were female '.ousehblders. Single women are poor, even when they 
receive some form of clHld support or" alimony: Even If they are employed, 
their poverty level is high: In 19S1, the poverty level was established 
to be $7,250 for a family of three and $9,290 for a family of four. Pov- 
erty increased when there were more children. In 1981 the levels for 
single e.nployed Black women with one, two. and three children were 25 
percerit. 42 percent, and 57 percent respectively {U.S. Cbnrii ssiori on Ci vi 1 
Rights 1983). Most women are able to maintain themselves Independent of 
total government support. When familiLS have gone on welfare, it has been 
found that they stay fbr an average of three years. A small percentage 
maintain this depehdericy and develop into a permanent underclass that 
transcends generations: However, the vast majority of these women are the 
working poor who, with the help -of their support networks, are able to -na: 
tain themselves: This group is the focus of m>' recent research, for I fee" 
that if we are able to document the coping strategies of this group, we may 
be in a better position to suggest policies that would be supportive for 
other women who are more dependent upon the government for their surs/ival. 

These changing family structures in and of themselves, are nbc patho- 
logical 'r non-functional. All single mother family units are hbt harmful, 
just as all two-parent households are not good, as shown by the increasing 
levels of violence and abuse in many of these i ami lies. The functionality 




of a f-v-'ily □nic. wh:ch njn b-j defined it/, ohi 1 i ty to moot the exproGCive 
and instrumental devel op:TKir,tal needs .f all .arnly members, Jnd not its pai-ticui 
structu 'e, is tho i'npor't^n-. eietr^nt that should be the focus of your doiit>er 
atioiis. I will attnrrpt to describe some elcn)ents that these families hove 
found tr: be Supportive of their f jhct ' f.h"":i 1 i : ; fi worcii arc parohtirir; wuh 
diit husbands in the hdmel 

Ch aract eris tj c_s of _ Women i n__th o_ _S t u dy 

The 31ft women in o u- stiidy as a groi/p had the foll^w^nn ch^'- -^ri st i cs : 
they were all worr.cn from 3altin:t.:o who were c,\\y\ .'j^: J wt:a iv.id full 

respons ' "^1 1 i ty ♦'^r their chiluren, aged frcm birth through hinh schcnl (see 
Table 1). Half of the women h^i teen married before and half h-d given birth 
outside jf mdrriiqe. ■ ^v"C ^'virtn h-i^ hr>.\ rriirried at the tiirx? of their 
fir t preg-jhcy arid '^r,-}-' j.-' ' ■: been ir year-, or younger at thai time. It 
is inter'Stin-j to rof,'^ "v.* ^11 of these wcmon were in one-parent homes, 

f did not ; jw .. ■ i r. i;''-ril':- .^tc.v. h cries . Seventy percent of them grew up 
in he." ..\ f'.jt ;i i>j ^ifit'i present; therefore, they were not replicating 

renroc-cti ve patterns or their own mothers by maintaininq their single status, 
"hose find.n".' e-' contrary to one of the prevailing stereotypes about Rlack 
families in ' ' status Is seen as being transihitfed across generation 

These women hac ..nishod hirii school arid while only a few had finished 
cdllefje (19*; and done ch to y'jr: some graduate troinirig M2^}, most had bee 
a51e to get sg^ic Cr'aifiing u trade Jr ^.L-cretar lal f^'i^ol, or in sonie coll. 2 
courses. The Tdjoriv of the woren vetu working in L";t;. icai or personr^el po 
s.tiop^ (59"i). while some had lesser professional Jobs (25^.), and a tV .v i 
:emi -ski 1 led or .nirilied jobc (V^). 

^he m?di.-^n wiCO>T;e was $11,900. Thirty-seven percent of the wc-^oh were 
receiving iorr^} form of child support from lYe father of the children, but this 
support was often low and irregular. One-hdlf of the women received financial 
help from other .^ersL^riS. with the most regU'ar help giver by th- . indparents 
and other relatives. In terms 0? sdc;decnhc:7i1c ^JtatQS, one- third were middle 
class, bne-Hair were solid wc v?:ig c; i^f. . and a few (1670 -.cru lower class. 
While the characteristics of this employed group of Black women are less vul- 

»rablc than those cited in tho national demographic picture of f"l«c^ women, 
:iey do present a picture of some of -he characteristics that -iiay bo needed 
for survival by a female household'^" with children. 
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dn':^ cf \hc rv,l fbvious findings of this study was tn>.t the women were 
p:aying xany bftei- .c;^f 1 ictihg, roles in their lives: .hey were full-tinn? 
en^ployees. parent in; •^Icne, aid involved in giving, <ts well as receiving 
hvlp to persons in t support networks. Those many roles led to high 
levels of ten-^on rtres . Th:.»y experienced intense, frequent, and ongoing 
stressful sign IT leant ev-^nt: in thei. lives. The wonders perceived that stress 
rankea greatest in throe areas of their lives: finances, hbusi-.g, and related 
to work. All of tiese areas .:^'e related to finances of the family. 

When th2 stress levels of the w^- lien were compared across the dGmograph^r 
variables, few of the <ihti >;i pated stress differences were found (see Table 
'.tress levels wore r>i;nild' rerardless of whether the mother hid been marrie 
or noL, or if she hid been ov?- or under age 18 at her '"irst pregnancy. 
Stress levels wr,-e similar regcirdless of their marital status or religion. 
Thero was a dc Inite non-significant trend for str.-^sses to be felt as being 
n irtner for nothers with lower incomes. 

L X !, end L i _ r 3 rr: i : y S u p p o_r t 

:h'f c^'iaref-t differences in porce.vtJ stress wcr^ found based upon their 
housenuld living patt rf:.^. it was clear lhat whc^ ' <nothers and their cHil- 
dren lived ^r.t.i their ..in, -."jually the grandparent;. , thjt they h>a signifi- 
cantly lowe- lovols of 5t»-.-is. These results illu / --to t-ho :mpbrN-^nt linkages 
that .-:xis^ between ext'-^n'^-d fcnily r""'esencc -ind s'.' v.rt '^'- n ^■■■•^i;' . jthors 
fi vj ther'^s'-' 1 ves in pr'jv,.j'M'nus pbsiti .ns. 

There were- three clii^^ers bf extended faiti^ . . T- y>i. 3 that were 
regressed against t!ie mother's' per-ceiVed Stress: faimiy affecti"n, kin prox- 
imity, dhd kin levels of iriter-5.::ion (see Table 3). Two cha)^acterist-:cs 
that were fduhC to be most pr^nictlve cf lower "le'-'els of stres-s were: 1) 
f^-T^ily aff'^'ttlon, and 2) the frequen-y of int,-^ctiun between the icother", 
and their- r-elatives: "'^n ;ncst important variables v/tre found to l^o i-r'C mo', rs' 
t,.ii:i.,gs bt a satisfac witt- their fd;:.i ly situations, the ea-e with 
fr,.' 'ot^.ers could visit with their re'atives, the number r/r kir: i^pon whom they 
cG;j]d den.-?nd to help thorri, and the frtiuency of talking v.ith suppbr-tivr kin: 

i; of these ractn--'^ v.oje found to be most predictive of lower levels ol ti'T-r- 
c -^d str^ess in the fcmilies of these single wo:nen. his assistance was 
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especially crucinl when t.^e women were going through transitional crisis 
points in their lives: wher their marrit-s^s were breaking up and ''rriedi- 
3tely following divorce cr firal sopa-'itions, and when a child was bdrri 
out-of-we Jlock. D.ring thf^e points, women were found to be most intimately 
involved with their families and 1e -^"Is of religiosity werie sigrii ficaritly 
higher. The emotional sup: or t that was prdvide'l hy the family and ' eir 
religion were the most i r;;:5ortrint elements in their lives during thes 
periods: 

Another very into- sting finding that when the mothers who i'.ad 
given birth outside o- wedlock were comptired to tho$e who her! ' -^n mr-rir 
on all of the minteV calth measures, no significant difi'- • fc'irid: 

These measuremer- e self-esteem, acute arid chronic ari>, ' rrtitioh 

with their live . -nastery over their environments. Th:. ...m" 3 1n:^ifate 
that, when iribtr i'o provided support during their critical points, cv-.i 
time the motht.'' ire abi • to develop positive feelings of self wo'^th « -d 
lower anxiety. 

While the extended family support was most predictive of lower levels 
of stress, it should also be noted that the wbmeri were found to have more 
positive self concents when they were able to feel that they had some 
degree of mastery over their lives and their environment. The women felt 
better about themselves when they were not the passive recipients of help, 
but when they were actively involved in meeting their own needs and those 
Of their children. Their greatest concern was th.^t they m-intain financi-jl 
independence. 

There was one finding thoujh that saddened all of us. This finding hds 
a direct bearing to this Task For:e. One year after we firiishi5d ir:t-:erv^ew- 
ing the woron we ^ccided to try to find out what had happened tc ^herr during 
this period of changirig policies; We were unable to do full-seal 
viewing in persbri were only able to contact thr^rr by telephonic, --'^.^'^r, 
we did find that almost brie- third of the women were no longcr tmplnypH. it 
appears that inany of them had been directly impacted by the cuts i'* uurlgets 
that were related to job training, da ' care, and social services. Mcr.y of 
them had been laid off, others had found that even wi -.r a job that the;c 
was no affordable uay care. Many had been forced to go on welfare Some 
of the stories that we heard were truly heart rending. This is pirticula; .y 
signifies .ii because these were women v' y. we had labeled as "survivbrs" 
only u ye^ir cr SO earlier. 
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the swift chflpgos in tHeir '-.talus 1s -learly illustrative of the vi>ih«r- 
ability of single mchers. Even whe they attempt to maintain Tti<^s tery over 
their lives, 5y being f supportive, and when they havg strong family sup 
port, they arc easy victims when supportive services are uurtailed within 
connunities. Their own extended fa^ lies wore unable to maintain njII sup- 
port 0^ these family units, for the/ too wero •i-idovyoing severe economic 
dopn»Si.'on. As this task Force continues its deliberations, I hope that it 
.s aMe to gather more empirical evidence of the devastating impact that 
' 'icies can have oh female hbuseholC'. it It is cruci/:) that we become more 
ully aware of how sm^ll changes in policy can have direct impact upon the 
lives of single women and their children. 
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Mr. DoNNki.i.Y. T>ahk ydu. Dr. McAdoo. Dr. Blum: 

STATr;*tENT OF BARBARA B niA M. PRf:SlI>f:Nt. MANj^OWflR 
RESEARCH DErtONSTRATK)N ( imi\. NKW YCmK. > W 

Ms. Blum. Thank you. Mr; Chairman: ^ . 

It is a privile<^e to be here tocin^- to ' ;x vpUr cbrisidc r ntlu 
the Stat -f woril^en and vh^i,]^ . -^untry; Ar: w-.-liari^ ^ 

minimi -. 'p^'^i a grf^at (ieai of nrrit aiici cnt'rg;s' -ilru^/^Mn^; <• 

di' c . trf^ Structured arid aciuiiiii.^ tOicd «.o di> .-^o iiiore • 

iii Jie child welfare, iojd stamp, iii- -nv^ maintenancv, ■ _ ''t -i? 
cal iassi stance protrraiTis administered Uy t}-if^ New York sat^' ' 
partment of Soclat Service^^ and o hf-r eimiinr .vij^t ncies :> /r^^ 
the coiiutry there 1-^ much ci value thuL shculd.be piehiei : : 
tiai se; • ice^ and suppoi v u/e proviUoa Wwicii oiJ'.nv v:l^- ■ • . 
f am i lies to be i nai ri Ui i 1 1 e d a ri • . .s-'i i n e t i n i es . to j ) rogress . 

But these programs rn-r r^so fu:i .MH-Oii-rioL. ricies and .'oniradic- 
tidns that frustrate adpi''oislraU»rs a:id clients aiiki;. Tlie '"^FDC 
program -is, perhaps, the most importat^l and orio of the «aOSt ii ai; 
trating, for it Has provi.^jed <ew for tho i\-oinen artu childrc-n 

it serves: 

Essei.j ially, the_probIern is tnat the \ rT)C pfogram -^id nnt krc p 
pace with changing condiriorLS. Today * waul oUw.:^"iriz'. ^ome 
p receptions _ar^"'»^:-fcd o^ VorK 
State and from rny cvirrent respOTi^i^^'.iities pic;;-'aeac oi c*. iioiv 
prdfit pr^^ariiz^tjdh devoted to t^.^tii^g progJci'-aii which are des^igu^td 
to 45repa r c d isa d van t f^d po r-". m : . iV ^ r thz- r -* ' : fo rc o 

First, let m.e strels how en„j :"^.v: :.' Ihe welfai*-^- >-\s:^.-xn h. A 
become in the il>7t»'s m the r-r'-^v-. . " c .i-.-pc; -' : -i tiic > ••ctibns pi 
services and inojriie i:>jair.:f:n^ aUacK-rd -"he fo- -'>vi;;^ 

rates both administrative -^nci clienl-cr^r. • :. Wo dcvc: loped -na&sive 
Qpnrp u_t er _sy s t e rris to grin com rol c> i' l t:ae CO * U [ - ^ ' ^ * ■ ^ - 
with mcom:: disregards, surp. a;: the ,:hirty and o/.o ..iViid ul^o\.lSJd^. 
ihd eiigil^ility m<=*a3L;rcmr^ri',s ofton net corisist ni aitiuii^ prcK .^^i3. 
»iost. If not all. of these .activities were initi? i -o cf?ur:ter t ^x- 
1 eptibPal growth in AFDC dL^rin?^ thtr l-XiO's: 

iSv^n In that pf^riod of eiKp-^psion. howov^ •• ^ L ^^^J^hdri^ 3r 
^ist-.rice seldorri had avail ar^lo tiu- j^ervice?? 'u; ^ m .;;j::-:ris which 
c o u id lead to more • n : ^ -tpc n de n t _ 1 ^ y i n r f-.- ^ d ^ * ■ - j - . ^ ^u cd , i t h as 
beieii :)Ur tendiency to •*«:=ui. \e that the conditio;:^ 'ind ner^ds of we! 
^re clients an.* olmiia;:. _ _ ^ 

T.'^ e ' ^con t wo r k u i' ' ^i v c h i :• * s Ba -u-. -uid E i i wood r ■ ^ : j i i ■: • 
nidie ri^ "bus thinkin?:. lhU a_ cha:i;,:e ;;i i^n-r p - 
rece. ^ analyses of the len rh _':*r j v-:-. f FlK' c.'-:.. ; rpena on 
weUare, they .pdint, tjrv:_duul i.anUrc of trk AFDC ^•Og. :>m, the 
provisio.ri of short-terni rehei coucraot^t. io.xtt, .^.I'l;.- wa; /ine rnain- 
tenance, and the impprtar.';e ;f ^d^^ r-vvrs :^ i^'-ipients 

likely to bo in one category or the other. _ _ _ 

Their study cbjaciucies that policies de^i^ried to iieip mothtir-S 
vvork may . have been too narrowly tarf^=;?ted. that women -vith 
yp^ung children, for example, are not ies^ likely .o iheir 'ay 

off welfare than other mothers:. 
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In addition; sonu-. moihrrs may be able to move ofT vvelfsire quick- 
ly while others wil' need rnove intensive fornls of employment aid; 
Employ mei^t programs must take tnose diverse dynariiics into ac- 
coarit. ... . . 

This analvsi; •ij4ge>ts three possible and dijierent str'itegies for 
••-;->sinK • ■ e<' /nomic^elf-sufnclency of AFDC women — and in so- 
'.I . < • . ^ron. aIDRC's research has indie:. ted that each nf 

the * A i:n be efTective; . 

First, let t; \ cbrisider the heeds bt" the adbiescent parent- ^a grbup 
that iiUo oni * recently emerged as a national priority. For these 
y^y^^.'^^.omeri arid their children, the val^^^ whir^h go 

btwond traditional program boundaries is especially clear; 

The relatibriship of teena^^^^ to depeiidericy provides 

the. starting point for consideration oi' this issue. 

We know that a disproportionate number of women on welfare 
are eithf-r now teen mothers or began their association with wel- 
fare as teen mothers. Of all the women in AFDC households in 
li'To. (il percent gave birth to a baby before the age of 20. A 1982 
sti'dy estimates that with the continuation of present trends, 
Wv ' f-n aged 20 to 20 will receive 5 billion in AFDC, medicaid, 
ancl '"^^Ki stamps payments between IdSl and 1990. Of that total, 
inllion, more th^n four-fifths, will go to women who5^e first 
births ojxmrred when they were under 20: . . 

1^ ' P f ' n re fl ec t ion , i t i .s not s u r p r i si h g _t h a t the _t een m o t her is such 
a Likely candidate for welfare; Consider the ibllowing: 

F^*'^!^ i'^ ■ b ..^.11 b j is h _sc h qb 1 cl rbpbu ts shows a s t rbrig cbr reiiit i r . ; . '-ie- 
tv.'een pregnancy and the cessation of education: 

^hb Hrst gave bir teens have larger families than 

t hose who postpone child bearing. 

Educational level arid family sv.ie are irii porta rit deterriiiriarits of 
a vvomen s decision to enter the labor force. 

Fui thef more, evidertce suggests that the teenage mother is li^-j'^ 
lo be c} long-term welfare l ecipient. 

Research has shown that for this group, a multiservice apprcich 
ibcused on cornnletion of high school and preparatibn for emj ^,\v^ 
rnent. can offer promise for the mother ancl her child: MD':V:" > 
Pr*<^J^- Redi rect ion has enrbUed sc pme 900 pre^ 

teen a;:;ers :si nee 1981; Mos"^ jf the participancs have been welfare 
e ligihlos The prbgrarri is oesigri'^d tb mot i vate the teen to _usjei a 
broad range of services— educationai and employability services, 
fariiily plaririihg arid health care. A key pieriiise of the program is 
that many of these services are already available in the communi- 
ty. The furi^tii)n of redirection is to assist teens to find and use 
them effect ively. 

MDRC j; research ims shown that this model is a workable one: A 
• *^r aft e i ' enrol Lnien t parti c ijian ts^ _we re^ TQcei yi rig many riipre |e rv: 
ices than a comparison group, significantly more- were in school or 
had gradiiated arid 30 percerit rn^^ had held jobs than comparison 
teens The youngsters ho dropped out of school had the largest 
Impacts at this p^int 1 > iar after the prograrri began. 

Project Redirection offers s.ojne clear d'rection for .o'^r efforts to 
plan early intervention for AFDC yo^Jng women and their rcirpilies. 
The chailer.ge now is to adap>t this yibmising model for use in the 
pc:blic sector: 
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As another cxainijlc, thor » is the long-term AFDC recipient who 
may seem the Irast like[>\ca]idi"date fo successful interv 
MDRic's research and a program called "supported work," shows 
impressive impacts for this group. Thl^ supported ^w^^ 
provided a structured work experience fox four groups if individ- 
iidls with severe enipIoymeuL difficulties^ ParUcipants were bffer^^^ 
a job for a limited period or time under conditions of close supervi- 
sion. After extensive evaluation, sijpported work was foijhd to be 
an effective method for helping women who were long-term recipi- 
ents of welfare enter the labor market while at the same time re- 
ducing welfare costs. 

Poindings show that AFDG women who participated in the pro- 
Ri" ^ P^/r^r m ed b e 1 1 c? r t h a n t hose w h d did no t in t e r ms d f in- 
creased employment, increased earnings, and reduced welfare de- 
pendence. The significance of these differences held ujp cqns^^^ 
throughout the pustprogriim period; It is also, of interest that many 
of the women in the AFDC gr':^^^^ sought and obtained jobs and re- 
iTiained employed even though their earnin^f;:. were substantially 
olTscL by the loss of welfar 3 benefits. 

In addition, the cost/benefit analysis for the AFDC group re- 
vealed that the program yielded considerable ne*. benefit to society 
becaiise of the _earnirigs_gairis, the value of tVie work performed and 
the redaction in benefits received. 

For another and final group of welfare clients, t_h^^ y^lho .Xs^ve 
been on the caseload for rel^itively short periods of time, there is a 
growing body of evidence that carefully cbristriicted iridividijal or 
group job search prdgranis should be encouraged. 

Job search programs for AFDC recipjents have been examined 
through research arid ejcpeririierital WIN programs. This research 
has shown that group and individual job search strategies are feasi- 
ble to operate arid can be integrated into regular activities of th^ 
WilS^ program or other employment and training programs. Job 
search results in modest but signincarit emjplo^merit a earning 
gains for participants: It can be an effective approach fjr individ- 
uals who do not have substantial barriers to participation iri the 
labor force. 

MDRV will be learning more about this approach arid the effec- 
tlveness of cdrnrriUnlty work experience prngranis through a moiti- 
state demonstration of State wjrk welfare initiatives which is riow 
u rider way. 

From the conective experieii-s? of program operators and those 
who arialy^ze prograrii res u Us, v. e icridw a great deal about pro- 
grams that do make a difference. The challenge now is to use this 
kriowledge to create a riidre respbrisive AFDC prdgrar?!. 

Thank you: 

fTeot»mony resunies pri p, lOl.] 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Blum follows;] 
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PuKPARKD Statement of ,' arbaua B. hhoci 
It IS A PRIVILEGE TO APPEAR BEFORE THE HOUSE BUDGET 

Committee to assist in your consideration of the status 
OF women and children in this country. As a welfare 

ADMIN iSTRATOR/ 1 SPENT A GREAT DEAL TIME AND ENERGY 
STRUGGLING TO UNDERSTAND HOW THE ppTiC-nAKS DESIGNED TO 
ASSIST WOMEN AND CHILDREN COULD BE S'lRUCTURED AND 
ADMINISTERED TO DO SO MORE EFFECTIVELY. IN THE CHILD 
WELFARE/ FOOD STAMP/ INCOME MAINTENANCE AND MEDICAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS ADMINI STEREO BY THE NEW YORK STATE 

Department of Social Services and other similar agencies 
throughout the country there is much of value that 
should be preserved. essential servicfs and support ar£ 
provided which allow children and fam. ..es to be 
maintained and/ sometimes/ to progress. 

sut these programs are also full of i ncons i ttenc i es 
and contradictions that frustrate administrators and 
clients alike. the afdc program is. pe..:-iaps/ thi^ most 
p-^'^ortant and one of the most frustrating/ for 't has 
provides few options fcr the women and children it 

SERVES. 

In my r^ENT POSITION /3 PRESIDENT OF TRE MANPOWER 

Demonstrationj Research Corporation - which is dedicated 

TO exploring PROGRAMS TO INCREASE THE SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
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OF DISADVANTAGED PEOPLE - \ HAVE HAD THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
CONFIRM MY IMPRESSIONS AND PERCEPTIONS AS AN 
ADMINISTRATOR. PROGRAMS ^ BE DEVELOPED TO PROMOTE THE 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY OF WELFARE RECIPIENTS IF THEY ARE 
CAREFULLY DESIGNED AND TARGETED. TO DO SO. HOWEVER. WE 
MUST FIRST RECOGNIZE THE DIVERSITY OF THE POPULATION WE 
HOPE TO SERVE. 

It has been euR tendency to assume that the 

CONDITIONS AND NEEDS OF WELFARE CLIENTS ARE SIMILAR. WE 
ARE FORTUNATE THAT THE WORK OF RESEARCHERS SUCH AS BaNE 
AND ELLWOOD is CAUSE FOR MORE RIGOROUS THINKING. AND A 
CHANGE IN OUR PRACTICES. IN THEIR RECENT ANALYSES OF 
THE LENGTH OF TIME AFBe RECIPIENTS SPEND ON WELFARE. 
THEY POINT TO THE DUAL NATURE OF ^HE AFDC PROGRAM. 
SHORT-TERM RELIEF AND tONG-TcKM INCOME MAINTENANCE. AND 
THE IMPORTANCE OF IDENTIFYING GROUPS OF RECIPIENTS 
LIKELY TO BE IN ONE CATEGORY OK THE OTHER, THEIR STUDY 
CONCLUDES THAT POLICIES DESIGNED TO HELP MOTHERS WORK 
MAY HAVE BEEN TOO NARROWLY TARGETED. THAT WOMEN WITH 
YOUNG CHILDREN. FOR EXAMPLE. ARE fM. LESS LIKELY TO EARN 
THEIR WAY OFF WELFARE THAN OTHER MOTHERS. In ADDITION, 
SOME MOTHERS MAY BE ABLE TO MOVE OFF WELFARE QUICKLY 
WHILE OTHERS WILL NEED MORE INTENSIVE FORMS OF 
EMPtOYMENT AID. EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS MUST TAKE THESE 
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DiVERSE DYNAMICS INTO ACCOUNT. 

This ANAtYsis sogsests three possible and different 
strategies for increasing thl economic stlf sufficiency 
of afdc women - and in so doing their chitdren. mbrc ' s 
research has indicated that each of the strategies can 
be effective. 

First, le"^ us consider the needs of the adolescent 
parent - a group that has only recently emerged as a 

national PRIORITY. FoR THESE YOUNG WOMEN AND THEIR 
CHILDREN/ THE VALUE OF APPROACHES WHICH GO BEYOND 
TRADITIONAL PROGRAM BOUNDARIES IS ESPECIALLY ^EAR. 

Tl-^E RELATIONSHIP OF TEENAGE PREGNANCY TO DEPENDENCY 
PROVIDES THE STARTING POINT FOR CONSIDERATION OF THIS 
ISSUE. 

We know that a DiSPRCPORTIdNATE NUMBER OF WOMEN ON 
WELFARE ARE EITHER NOW TEEN MOTHERS OR BEGAN THEIR 
ASSOCIATION WITH WELFARE AS TEEN MOTHERS, OF ALL THE 
WOMEN IN AFDC HOUSEHOLDS IN 1975/ 61 PERCENT GAVE BIRTH 
TO A BABY BEFORE THE AGE OF 20. A 1982 STUDY ESTIMATES 
THAT WITH THE CONTINUATION OF PRESENT TRENDS/ WOMEN AGED 
2Q-29 WILL RECEIVE $^7.3 BILLION IN AFDC/ MEDICAID AND 

Food stamps payments between 1981 and 1990. Of TRat 

TOTAL/ $39.6 BILLION WILL GO TO WOMEN WHOSE FIRST BIRTHS 
OCCURRED WHEN THEY WERE UNDER 20. 
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Upon reflection, it is not surprising that the teen 
mother 15 such a likely candidate for welfare. consider 
the following: 

c Research on high school drop-outs - 

SHOWS A STRONG CORRELATION BETWEEN 
PREGNANCY AND THE CESSATION OF 
EDDCATION. WITH ABOUT ONE^HALF TO 
TWC'THIRDS OF ALL GIRLS WHO DROP OUT 
OF SCHOOL CLAIMING TO HAVt DONE 50 
E.ECAUSE OF PREGNANCY OR MARRIAGE, 

0 WOMEN WHO FIRST GAVE BIRTH AS TEENS 
HAVE LARGER FAMILIES THAN THOSE WHO 
POSTPONE ehlLD-BEARlNG. AND THE 
EARLIER THE AGE AT FIRST BIRTH. THE 

greater the disparity. 

0 Educational level and family size are 
important determinants or a woman's 
dec! si on to enter the labor force; 
because early childbearing has 
shortened their schooling/ many 

ADOLESCENT PARENTS ARE LEFT WITHOUT 
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THr OK QUAL 1 h I C AT I CN5 WHICH 

CRtATt EMPLOYMENT MOBILITY. 

^-1. RTHflKKCKE . EVIDlNCE StiScFSlS THAT THE TEENAGE 
MO'hF^ is TO BE A LONG-TE^f-' WELr^RE RECIPIENT. 

ThL ?:^:»NE AN^l FtLWOGf) STUDY REVeAlE:: THAT THERE ARE 

rc DlfFERRMCES IN THE LENGTH OF 1 IMt SPENT ON 
WEL-ARl . AN:: Wt-MLL AGE ALONE IS NOT THE CRUCIAL FACTOR 
iN Li:. 1 r:-:;Ml N I i.b THE CtURAl I ON OF WELFARE RECEIPT, IT WAS 
FOUND THAT THE CCNsTELL AT I ON OF CHARACTER i ST I C5 
A5::'"^C ; ^T^C WITH TFfN PREGNANCY FOR EXAMPLE, BEING A 
Mv'JVr-F^ OF MANY CH It OPEN, A HIGH I.CHCOL DROP~OUT. OR 
NGN-'W-^iTE DOES PREDICT LONGER PER I CDS OF DEPENDENCY. 

Research has shown that pgr this group, a multi 
service approach focused on completion of h j gh school 

ANP PREPARATION FOR EMPLOYMENT, CAN OFFER PROMISE FOR 
"fNr MOTHER AND WtR CHILD. MDRC ' S PROJECT REDIRECTION 

H*A3 ENROtt^D SOME 900 PREGNANT AND PARENTING TEENAGERS 
SINCE 1^83 !N FCl'R SITES LOCATED IN COMMUNITY BASED 
ORGANIZAT 'CNS, .^'O'^T OF THE PARTICIPANTS HAVE BEEN 
WE!. FARE ELIGIBLE?. THE PROGRAM !S DESIGNED TO MOTIVATE 
THE T(7£r: TO I'SE A BROAD RANGE OP SERVICES EDUCATIONAL 
an:; EM^LCt.^Hu i Tr 5t'^\,iCES/ FAMILY PLANNING AND HEALTH 
CART, A KuV PREr.^lS^ OF THE PROGRAM IS THAT MANY OF 
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ThtbE SrRvicES are: already available in the community. 
The FUNCTiON cf Reg irect ion is to assis^ teens to find 

AMD LlSE THEM EFFECT IVEtY; 

Project Redirection attempts to motivate teens to 
view services nct just as isolated activities, but in 

TERMS OF A PLAN FDR FUTURE SELF-SUFFICIENCY, TO HELP 
THEM cAiN PERSPECTIVE, THE PROGRAM USES AN INNOVATIVE 
STRATEGY, PIONEERED IN BROOKLYN BY THE SISTERHOOD OF 

Black Singl-" Mothers. When she enters the program, each 
teen is assigned to a community women, an older 

VOiJ.;N:EER wi^O AClS AS A ROLE MODEL TO HER, AND »*'M0 HELPS 
HER LCCA-^^ AND USE THE SERVICES ASSISTING HER. FOR 

exampll.- td register for school, meet clinic 

APPOINTMENTS OR ARRANGE FOR CM ILL CARE WHILE SHE ATTENDS 
CLASSES . 

The CommUnfty Woman, along with a Redirection staff 
member. also helps the teen formulate and periodically 
update an incivld'jal participant plan, a document that 
specifies the teen's long-range goals and the services 
she intends to use to attain them, 

MDRC'S RESEARCH HAS SHOWN THAT THE RED I RECTI ON 
PRCGPA^' MODEL IS WORKABLE AND A FEASIBLE ONE, A YEAR 
AFTER ENROLLMEN"^ PARTICIPANTS WERE RECEIVING MANY MORE 
SERUCE5 THAN A COMPARISON GROUP, SIGNIFICANTLY MORE 
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were in school ur hal) graduattl; and 30 percent more had 
held jobs than comparison teens. 

w;t^ ^i^^s^ positive findings. project redirection 
is pe ivplementeo in seven new sues across the 
cb'jx^r' this seccnd stacbe of the demonstration will 
allo^, ts to examine how the program ^.od£l works i is a 
var cty of 5etti.ngs - • specially schools. 

Project Redirection offers some clear direction in 

OUR EFFORTS tq PLAN EARLY INTERVENTION FOR THE^E YOUNG 
women and THEIR FAMILIES, THE CHALLENGE IS NOW TO ADAPT 
THIS PROMISING MODEL FOR USE IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR. 

SETONrs LET US CONSIDER THE LONG-TERM /^fDC 

recipient who may ^^eem the least llkely candidate for 
successful intervention. ^©rc' s research on the 
supported work program showed impress ive impacts for 
th i s group , 

Originally tested through a mult i -site, i^ive year 
National demonstration, the Supported Work program 

PROVIDED A structured WORK EXPERIENCE FOR FOUR GROUPS OF 

individuals with severe employment difficulties 
including wosen who had been on afdg for at least three 
YEARS. Participants were offered a job for a limited 

PERIOD OF TIME UNDER CONDITIONS OF CLOSE SUPERViSION. 
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graduated stress anb peer support. 

After extensive evaluation. Supported Work was 

FOUND TO BF AN CFfECTlVE METHOO FOR HELPING WOMEN WHO 
WERE LONG-TtRM RECIPIENTS OF WELFARE ENTER THE LABOR 
MARKET, WHILE AT TflE SAME TIME REDUCING WELP-ARE COSTS; 

MDRC'S FINDINGS SHOWED THAT AFDC WOMEN WHO 
PARTICIPATED IN THE PROGRAM PERFORMED BETTER THAN THOSE 
WHO DID NOT IN TERMS Or INCREASED EMPLOYMENT, INCREASED 
EARNINGS AND REDUCED WELFARE DEPENDENCE. ThF 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE DIFFERENCES HELD UP CONSISTENTLY 
IHROUGHODT THE POST-PROGRAM PERIOD. 

IT IS ALSO OF INTEREST THAT MANY 0:- THE WOMEN IN 
THE AFnr group sought and obtained JOBS AND REMAINED 
EMPLOYED EVEN THOUGH THEIR EARNINGS WERE SUBSTANTIALLY 

or^sET BY T^;r loss of welfare benefits. In addition, 

THE CCST-BENEFIT ANALYSIS FOR THE AFDC GROUP REVEALED 
that the PROGRAM YIELDED CONSIDERABLE NET BENEFIT TO 
SOCIETY BECAUSE OF THE EARNINGS GAINS OF PARTICIPANTS, 
THE VALUE Or THE WORK PERFORMED AND THE REDUCTION IN 
BENlF its RECEIVED; 



For another group of welfare clients - ti;use who 

HAVE BEEN ON THE CASELOAD FOR RELATIVELY SHORT PERIODS 
OF TIME - CAREFULLY CONSTRUCTED INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP JOB 
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SEARCH PROGRAMS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED. 

MDRC HAS EXAMINED JOB SEARCH PROGRAMS FOR AFDC 
RECIPIENTS THROUGH ITS RESEARCH OW EXPERIMENTAL WIN 
PROGRAMS OR LABORATORIES. THIS RESEARCH HAS SHOWN THAT 

GROUP AND Individual job search strategies are feasible 

TO OPERATE AND CAN BE INTEGRATED INTO REGULAR ACTIVITIES 
OF THE W!N PROGRAM OR OTHER EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
PROGRAMS FCR WELFA APPLICANTS AND RECIPIENTS: 

JOB SEARCH RESULTED IN MODEST EiUT SIGNIFICANT 
EMPLOYMENT AND EARNING GAINS FOR PARTICIPANTS. It CAN 
BE AN EFFECTIVE APPROACH FOR INDIVDIUALS WHO DO NOT HAV^ 
SUBSTANTIAL BARRIERS TO PARTICIPATION IN THE LABOR 
FORCE . 

mdrc will be learning more about this approach and 
about the effectiveness 0^ community work experience 
programs through a mult! state demonstration of state 
Work/Welfare initiatives which is now underway. 

From the collective experience of program operators 
and those who analyze program results. we know a great 
deal about programs that hq make a difference. the 
challenge remains to use this knowledge to create a more 
responsive afdc program. 
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Mr. n.oNNhJ.L'i.. Thank yoii vc.'rv nuicii. 

br McAdiU), I aiu vt-ry niucii iiiierestod in tho sUuenKMit-vou 
rn a d t 'v I ) 1 1 . 1 ) e - b f y o u r t t'S t i r n o i i y \v H e r- c y b ii say t Hat ' * * F h e s c 
chiuiu'ini: iuniiiy isiructurf-is iii atid of theitiseives: are not paihoiogi- 
cal or nohjuncliohal. AH sihu^uvrhbiHcr tanuly uniV^ .^^Tt" .!}bt hariii- 
("□1: just as id\ two-pai-fnt huasohoids noi f^uoci: as shown by. the 
ih^'^''^^^sint; love! .of". violence and _ih many oi' tlibs^ nuiiilies. 

The functionality o[" a taiviiiy.unll: which can be defined. as its a.bili- 
ty to rrieet the expressive aiul iiTstrijmehled developinehtal iloeds of 
ail family me* ibers:, and not its. particular str ucture, . is the impor- 
tant (element that should be the focUs of yoUr deliberations." 

I am glad you mentioned thai because we have, heard all morn- 
ing about the enormous iiicrease \n single parent faniilies. Could 
you_ elaborate on that a little bit? 

Ms. MrAooo. Yes. 1 used those stntementt; trying to avoid the 
stereotype, 

- Mr: D-ONNKJ.i.v: B^'cause there is a ster^'^Hype that if ihere is only 
them o t he r .the ( * h i 1 ch'c n a re d e' p r i v eH . 

. Nis: McAnoo: The stereotype is t hut. the cl:iid will have certain 
c h a r a c t e r i s t i c s _t ji a l w i I I be n ega t i y e . T li e n i oi her _ i s e x p ec t ed t b 
have certain characteristics, and the cliiid will do poorly. What I 
am trying to get us to do i.s look at the diven:ity of reslilts of being 
raised and reared within a one-parent home. 1 think many of the 
women \vho testified this morning could be exariiples of wOitlen 
who found that it was healthier to leave the two-parent hon.k and 
set up a one-parent household. 

Mr. DoN'NKLLY- It IS more the individual circumstance, the cate- 
• ^rization is clearly wrong, however. 

1 f t h e r e i s a male in the h o m. e but he i s a b a s i ve o r*_ n o 1 a 1 1 e n t i y b 
10 the children that does more damage than if he moves to Gatifor- 
nia. 

Ms; McAnoo: Yes: _ . 

j^i-y_¥ J_ ^^J? r ^ ] rejy^ I _t hi n Jk t he wb r k desc r i bed is really 
very important: having looked cit many protective service cases and 
also domestic violence cases during riiy tenure as social services 
commissioner in New York State. 

Ms. Fr:RR.ARO. Can I make a comment about that? 

Mr. Donnelly. Certainly. You would if I wouldn't let yoiJ 
anyhow. 

Ms. Ferraro. Right. 

I am -the result of a singie-parent home: My father died when I 
was H . I c e r t a i n ly was not d e{) r iyed . I 4 I'd n't have as rn ijc h as b t her 
kids. My mother worked hard and there wer:e times I didnT have 
anything at all. We had an extended family. We had aunts, Uncles, 
and Cousins. That attention was very important and I was told I 
could be and do as tiiuch as anybody else and I was and I did and I 
am here and I am d^^ighted to have had an opportunity to let ybij 
people 4cnow that as-well. - . ^ 

_ M r , Don nelly . W h at a bbu t t he [ipoac f the _e x te n d ed fa m ily , 
the single parent without an extended family? 1 suspect he or she 
would be at a disadyahtage. 

Ms. BnuM. That would be ? target group to try to support. I hope 
that as your work continues, it will not seem hopeless. 4n my cur- 
rent position, as I hav^e review'ed the results of Project Redirection 



tor Vf^rii)^ iiiui lu-r.^. it occurre'd -to nio thai, at a minimum: -that 
iTigtHcr U oji?:lbirvior. AFIX medical assiistance,. food sianipn. WIC, 
WIN. title XX. title IV-K. arid public school — if the school system is 
respotisive. 

Our real challenge is lb train and prepare the- workers and -the 
administrators in the. system to think in a more holistic vvuy.. Vou 
heard froiii the [viriellsts this morning about w-v^rkers who didn't 
suggest that (iay care was available to them. . I am certain that 
theie \v\'re many cither services available that were never men- 
tioned. By targeting our current resources we may be able to get so 
mUch iribre and w'ith the cost effectiveness that you are working to 
achieve. 

I believe that is true for the lbng-ter*rn welfare mother as well 
because I have observed women who liave !)een abie to make it jIT 
the rolls. 

If we think about grant diversion, the. use of public as.sistance 
payrriehts to sUb.sidize jobs, and the cbinbi nation that is possible 
with J TP A, whatever its doficiencies, we may have the opportunity 
to focus oh Certain groups of welfare clients who really want Veiy 
much to become independent, 

. . M I* • _ ^ ' ^INELL Y . So rea I i s i\c ally t ii e so I U t i b n t b t h e p rb b 1 e rii 
wouldn't only be thiovving "j:" amount of billions of dollars into 
t h e p resent sy st e m ~_— 

Ms. Blum: f doat think so. 

DpNNKi-t'^ it would bf hi .reality rebuilding aha iiidi^ 
ing; they are alt individuals with sepai'ate and distinct problems; 
indiv^duali/ang the prese 

Wtiat about the present system in which there is great discrepan- 
be t w e e n S t u tes a c rbss _ t h e co u n t r^-? Se e m s _ t h e re a re m b re— I 
would not say they are progressive bat maybe more wealthy States 
provide niore assistance to people than others. Should there be a 
naiional standarxl? .. .. . ... . 

_ Ms- _Blum- I have a Ivy ays _belieyed_ there sjVoUld be a hatiohal 
floor leaving discreti(Mi lor States to be nv^ve generous. The benefits 
i n c e rt a i n S t a t es a r e n b t a cce p t a b l_e a t t j i e p r es e n t t i rne . 

. Mr: DoN:.NEi:r.Y: Dr: McAdoo, your, study clearly shows that the 
rising tide doesn't lift all boats, d 

Ms. McAdoo: No: it does not:.i wanted to respond to your ques- 
t ib n a bo u t t h e s i h gl e rnb t h e r and ex t e n ded f a m i 1 y - 

VVe have to be very careful also not to use tho stereotype tha.t all 
ypu.rig hi b t h ei*s ha ye fa mi 1 i es t hat are a b I e tb s u p pb rt them. Many 
families just are not able to take on the additional burden. We 
found that riiahy bf the wbrheri, abbut b'O percent bf bUr Wbrrieri, did 
live totally independent of their extended families. They preferred 
tb live alone. They preferred to be iridejDerideht. ThiBy tended tb gb 
back to the extended family during those points of crisis that I 
rriehtibhed. 

One of the things we ibund out as a result of the changes ov^r 
that 1 year was that nibi*e and mbre r;icthers had been forced tb go 
bacK into the families because they were finable to maintain them- 
selves iridepoiideiitly. 

Mr. Donnelly, Ms. F'erraro.. 

Ms. Ferraho. Thank you, Mr. Chairman: 



Dr. McAcibo, rcleiTihjJ: to yplir testiriibhy bh .page 5, bbt tqin pai'^^ 
graph, yoa say; '.'Howpvor; we did find that almost one-third of the 
\vorneh were no Ibrigei: emp^ It appears that many of theiti" — 
hack to yonr group; I guess. 

Ms. McAduo. Yes, 

Ms. Fkrraro. We ibund that "it appear>^ that many of" thern had 
been directly iriipacted by the cuta in budgets that were r/}la-tedjo 
job training, day care, and social sei*\ ices. Many.bf them had been 
laid off. others had found that even with a job that there was no 
affordable day care. Many had been_ force_d _ to gb on welfare." 
Would-you be more specific about how that occurred? 

Ms. McApob^ A year earlie wbrneh had been seU-suppbrt- 

ing- and employed; We found that many had been involvGd in 
QETA training and they were cut back arid eliriiiriated. We 
i'ound— — - - . 

Ms. FkrraUo. When CETA was eliriiiiiated they were eliminated 
from the market? . .. 

Ms. McAdoo. They were totally out. 

Ms. Fkkkaho. Were they able to find a job elsewhere? 

Ms. McAnoo. No, because they were not able to com p^Lste their 
training and they could not get support lor placement. We found 
many of the women who worked-JS^ere unable to find day care be- 
cause many of the centers used CETA workers an 
those workers ihey then lost manpower, and had to close some of 
the classrbonris that were being used ior day care. 

Many of the day care costs increased: The women were forced to 
ITi a_k e v e r \^ b ' 1 1 er c h b ice s. It was pa rt jc u 1 a r ly hard w h e ri a w oiti e ri 
had a good job and she had to give that job up beca^'se she didn't 
have day care. 

We had expected that more of the grandmothers would be _in- 
voIv'kI in taking ciare of the children while the mothers worked: 
found out this was not the case. The grandmothers were them- 
selves in the marketplace and because many of these women had 
given birth as young teenagers the grandmothers were^ri]y\ a^^ 
o5 years old, so they were working to support the other members of 
their families. 

I think the testimony of the women agreed with some of the in- 
fo r mat ibri we received. For insta rice, ril any women found that by 
working they actually took home less than if they had stayed, at 
home bh welfare. By the tirile they paid transportation, -child care 
and paid some of the work-related expenses, they actually earned 
less than welfare. -^ut they seemed to have a very strong drive not 
t o be de pe n de n t . T h ey wa n ted to ta k e_ ca re of t h ems e 1 v e s, e ye n if 
they were not financially well off: Maybe it was not cost effective 
pa a do I la r- pe r-d b 1 1 a r basi s , but t h e y f t b e 1 1 e r a bbU t being able to 
take care of themselves. They had a very strong work ethic. 

Ms. Fkrraro. The strong work ethic is what I was discussing 
with my colleague from Cajifornio before, if they were getting less 
money to feed their kids, what should they do? 

Ms, McApbc At that point thos_e women, we_re__niak 
slon to work in addition to trying to get training: They had the 
idea that jt .may be difficult at thi^^ point, but. in the future I will 
have job mobility, if they had gone on welfare their future would 
have been even rribre lirriited. 
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:Vjs; Kkhkaki) Wi^'-rt-iK s.hr ivU\-tt*d to ii;ivi^ ic^- finuu'y in ovi'vv to 
maintain i.lu' if lioriK'S, i)Ut \\<u'k. 

. M:s: SU Aui^n >'j's: becMUi^o. ihey lUiii .wa.^ n tumpdnirv siuki- 
And oi" cxiuryt' jfu' saH iliin^ ^va^ t Ivit 1 Hi^ nibniiit v \vas tolallv 
cQLoiT for inaiiy of tfu* svonif^n VV ' tniirxi that the jc^b dis{)lac'f Miu^iU 
bj^^d j)OcurrcMi aino!i,.; ''.''^H tli*' ;-v()rRniLi: clas^^. lov-.tir. cla^s ai^d a IV^w 
middle class Wf^rnch vVe f}i{»ni:^lit 'ti:it .rlip onv--: witJi .t!u' cnMcrre d*'- 

tlie e;£ri\^ pareiitiaL: iiui f hcMr age: tfieir sfrHorii\ .'Aa,s inucli lower, 
svhether tht'V wf re .v^t i d worker's or *eachers, and wlieri IJalriniort' 
started cutting back in these Jobs at I'jtJth . le\'r|s, (^ity rind State 
levels, these are tlu^wbnien wjib lost their jobs. 

Ms. F>:RitAK(}. This .-lud> w:is corrijileUid in Ntarch 1!^^!':"' 

Ms. NlrAboci. Yes. 

M.S.. Fkuhako Ha\e you done' any tracking ol' ihost* individuals 
si net'? 

Ms. Mi'Anoo. \V*.' fuiye boen unable to. Hut 1 ha\'e i\ siirninary 
the firird r'ep(^rt 1 would Mke Im out ?■ t(»r the record. 
Ms. pKKR.Mto. ?^.ine. for. the r'^'corfi. yes. 
j'l'ho s'.inunary folloW.s:) 

K.vrv.si'Ki* I'ASiiJ.v >m'oi-:T ok Sis-<;i,K IM ack MniMKK.s Klnai. KF.i'nki 

f f.irri<-tti- j'ipr.s Mt'AdvJO. I'Ij. 1).. [■; iricip.il liivf.M J^^^tur■' 

xxii. sL .m.maUv 

. Th^'. thi'ory of f:initl.\- viipport thai wa.- . <»v;uiii:uHi was 'A-hi-rhi-r. -yr. nut. ftioM' 
am en., who ar»' naruniin^ alunt*; wuh t^ro.it sl^■f^s^'; art mov*:. jn volved in tho ex- 
t.tLnd(*_d . f:u.ni[y >>upp.(.irt ^lysTcins r.han. those wotntM'. who nci^fvivt'. tir'Uisel as.hoin^ 
under less stre.s< A_ttribute_s ;>f t he fanuly network wer<' ind^-nr.iOed that relatec! to 
n e t_\v u r k _ £ ] e n s i t_y . i f j t'tit i i > n _ 'o r k t n , . a t d 1 1 1 e i.c i n h e 1 p e x.C ii a n K-V ■ J' h e . h y po l.h ei ;t»s t _h ii t 
>V.e re d ey e 1 o{y_t 'd. f'ri) n v_ this, .theo r > . (; f _soc i a I. s u p po rt pro v i d e.d. by the t iu n.i 1 y _on.l | Ja r ■ 
t i.a i K . s u p p_o r t od t h e_ h.> pi )l h {-6 v >. _H iiil 1 1 > . s t.r e s s e ( l_ . vv t > ; n_t;.i.i d i d __a p p e a r _ t o. . c o n ft d _n. unv 
i n . T h e Lr Iv i 1 1. a_n d _ t_u. d e pc * r i d ._u po n_ . Mi y r e. upo n . _rt '_! a I i v.tJ.s t'o r _ h .'I p, . Y et . a 1. 1 lu* i n o l i nie^ 
the .s t r s s e f 1 ni _u_t h P r s_ I 'o.u.ii d .. it . n i o r e d i. t tl .c _u 1 1 to _ e .s c.h_a_ riiie _ _ \ i s i t_-: wi ih . i _h eii _ k_i n a n_ d 
tended to t't:el Lha I ih e\: w e r;e. i i i _.t • nji.. :\ni ch .contact with __l hei r .jani i ly_ n i.o.m.bv.rs, 'i'he 
stre.-^sed mothers also strDP^'Iy tended to Ih' unliapj./ with their i)resent janiil>' situa- 
tions 

.t^i*''-^'^' da.ia a re cpnsjst en : . wit h ..t he work of' Lad nop .1 ■*.iil* ' aiul St ack t j !iT4 ) i n . that 
t h ese w c > in e n \s ho yv e re under re ; j f e r s t r( * s . ^S; i 1 j .h<;v i .n t i n i a t e I y ' i r- f j ly < • ti .with t hi- i r 
fa 11 1 i 1 y . Y e t 1 1 1 e s e w ci r n e 1 1 . ^ ^: i t e 1 i \;i r i li i n < J e pe n d en tjy o f 1 1 1 1- i i; kin. .'\s w 1 1 r* I l; A d u< > 's 
earlier ( ) ^t udy , t he li'vels pt sT r cv^.^ v. t re yfry hi^'h t ''i' K*' '^y^^Ol^.n Th'^:-*^.^*. .^^onien 
^'■'h^^ '^.^!'T^* P'^ i.'^,^ .f^ ioU.^-' • 'd" ' : K.rcf.'it j i '.W^O.*- ' fO st ra i n and ra'edeci to ^'o 

bevond tivir own resourLOH in order to maintain tl:eir family u:i!:.> As projected by 
^bil <A!^*^ii. .HiIimf^sN'y ' ilHiS), and NIc^Lanahiin ei al ' liiS 1 i, tlie^r : -pp,)! ts were prob- 
nbly the major conditions under whieh they were Jihle to ^.n vivf. 

However tlie alternate hypot 'o stn\^s and the I'.Ktended family, that^ as 
women are ahle to uome from under the hea\y stress usually over Mars after sepa- 
rations ha\»- tAcurred. or with the inereasing maturity and Jlnaayiai stability of the 
wornen parent alone, the active family support becomes le.s.s important as tfie 
'.vdmen are able to take more contio! of their Hves. These flndinfrs are consistent 
with that ofC'dlletta and NtcLanahan m that ^hose women wh(j appear to be ahle to 
funclionmure effeciively. art- under ii*ss debil Itaan^ .'^tre.ss .vill be able to fuiic- 
tifih v/ell in a mer'- ir.dep' juleht stance fr^m the lan.iiy jn-rwork .■System. The 
wonder, who have riiana^j"d to bfcbrrie under less stress "a. re jiii/sv wao scrdQrh ccm- 
llded ".h fariiily memhfis, .and th()i>;i.' wf.;) had fewer iriemb; rs apuh \^ hbm they de- 
peiijed for htdp Ilbwever. these Same wnn"ieh were .abl** to visit wUh their relativt-s 
easily .-irid thiis e()uld call ui)oii therh lor help readily il heeded. They tehdt^d to be 
happy with -their fahiily si* uaf i^)hr. iihd felt. LTOod - about the contact that they Hid 
have with their kin. These womeii lived iridependeht oi their eXtr-hded residerUial 
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pMterns, but they were situated in such a mahher that 4hey could easily call upon 
the family if.the stress should become overwhelming. TWs may have provided a 
sense ofj^urity for the women and their children,- yet it freed them ^'rom the con- 
tijiual pressure that may be inherent in extended family relations. lit other words, 
the women were able to have the security of social support availability, yet were 
free _of the dependency inducing relationships that may be fdstered; They couia Keep 
their family contact at a level that was comfortable for them, thus allowing them to 
change role models and relationships, as their own needs changed as they, went 
through the stages that follow dissblutibh of their marriages and the maturity of 
their children, regardless of their previous marital status: . 

these findings point to the heed to avoid global interpretations of_ the char^acterhS! 
tics of Black extended families, because the interactions are. more complex than th^ 
family literature would suggest. The earlier defensive _writmgs._of_th_e .1960 s ^n.d 
1970*&, were required because of the policy arid scientific. views that ^ere being 
placed into actior. While these heeds still exist, and in fact Jiav_e become more in- 
tensified in the past two years X)f creeping conservatism,_w_ejire.in_positions to mpye 
beyond simple descriptive studies of Black faniily JiUiDpcu-tjietwor.l<^..It would hel^ 
ua avoid some of the poleihics that are so_often hearj],_ Further analyses anP -^nn^ 
m i hg of t he reg ressiori mode Is of t hese data^ . w U L _lea_d to even bette r refi n em e n t of 
the quantifiable components of the family .support networks that are particularly 
supjx)rtive for urban mothers and their children . 

Practically all of the others felt_cl.Qse_tc_ramily members and could name at least 
one person that they could depend, upon in times pf need. The majority relied upon 
female relatives and female friendii. The. contact with relatiye^ and 
many of the mothers lived in close proximity to their immediate families. 

Sociai ciasn ._ 

The middle^^lass and wdrkihg-class- mothers closely teserahled each other. in_the.ir 
interactions with kin and friends. No significant differences. were. found m <:_he 
number of kin mentioned hbr in the frequency with whLcb_thejL.interacted,_ Work^ 
ingK^lass mothers' ihteractiohis with their friends occurred, on.a. more X eauent basis 
and they were engaged in many more activities. However, we .found that middle- 
class mothers reported longer lists of friends than_theiri:aun.terparts, 

In the types of help exchanged, the results indicated_th.a_t the. support networks 
for erhotibhal support and social activities were_larger for. mi^f^l^lass mothers. 
What is more, the middle-class group was able to provide, help tp a .wider number of 
people than the group of working-cla£s..mi)fhers...V/hen investigated further, ^it 
peared that middle-class mothers who were previously married supported a larger 
network of family and friends, 

Mnritai statua 

The never married mothers in bur study appeared to be involved, jn larger social 
networks and thev interacted frequently with their family.and_frLe.nds The |ar|:er 
networks of the never married mothers could be attributedAothe faxt that they had 
s ign i fican t ly I a rge r riUm beris of pe rsons ! i v i ng i n . their, house holds, I n add 1 1 ion , t hey 
were more likely to liVe in family structures that were simple extended and attenu- 
ated extended, - . - >v i. 

The analyses of types of help exchangedreyealed.quLte different results. Contrary 
to the above findings, the mothers.wJio bad. been- previously married reported more 
sources of help. than the never.married mothers. That is, frequencies of 
giving them material andLnonmaterial help outnumbered the never married mot hj 
ere' helping networkiL This, however, does not indicate that one group received 
more help than the pther_group. The areas in which the networks were largest were 
emotional support, repairs, and social activities. But in areas such as fiharicial aid 
and child care we found no differences between the ever marked and never married 

^^^Very fe^y differeiices, based on marital status, were foiihd in the number of people 
given help by the single mothers. The ever married mothers gave more people. help 
with clothes/furniture. They also named more friends that they helped,_wher.eas 
never married mothers named more older persons: In other studies^ .e.g._Taylpr 
<VM2k it was found that higher educated and income persons relied. more upon the 

social networks which was simiUir tosome of the findings. in JLhis_study. u 

Women whose children disliked fhem working were under. significantly higher 
stress- It could be that a rcc;procal situation occurred, in_ that the mothere under 
greatest stress may have been unable to meet the developmental, needs of their chil: 
dren and thUs the children began to dislike one of the mothers* roles that may have 
b*'eh seen by the children as one force that was taking their mother away from 



them. 
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The irripbrtarit I'lemeht in the suppcrt network arid stress is that the wbriieri sieerri 
to do better when there is a balt^rice betweeri the assistarice they were giveri and 
that they gave to others. An iriibalance appears to be preserit wheri there is greater 
stress. Wheri the riibther is obligated to give riibre than she receives cbuld caiise a 
drairi on her liriiited resources. Likewise* wheri she is forced to i"eiy bri and reqiitre 
riibre frbm others than she is able or called upbri tb returri, she theri is put in the 
uricbriifbrtable posit ibn of building up bbligatibris that riiay becbme iriipossible to 
repay. Her need for this imbalance^ help riiay be aribtlier sigrial that her heeds are 
great at this point due tb the build-up of pressure. Thei-efbre, the higher stresses 
may not be due to the obligatibn that cariribt be riiet, but siriiply a sign that the 
needs of the mother are great because of the bverload bf rbles and the dehiarids bf 
sirigle pareriting. 

Mental health and stress 

As a group, the single mothers were, generally satisfied with ' sir lives and Iheir 
roles as mother and worJcer Jn spite of their high, stress Jeveh ..^bey .had.positive 
self-esteems and kit in control of the. important e_v_ents. u* their. lives. .The. acute and 
chronic anxiety, levels indicated that the single mathers were experiencing: moderate 
amounts of stress. The leveJs of stress in the past six and over, a two-year .period 
reveaJed that the mothers Jiad eocperienced a .great deal of life changes that.couJd 
possibly result in mental and. physical illnesses. Based on their ratings of stress, 

m oney:.w£is. the .cause for intense janxietv. _ 

_ No. marital status or SES.were.found .in the. mental. health. status of.the mothers 
(ije., self-esteem^ life ajid roLe.satis faction L Vecy. fe.w. differences .wer^ foundJn stress 
and amcLety.. Previously .married .mothers, experienced.more stress. in_ legal _area& 
work_ing_-cIas_s mothers. h.a_d._e.xperienced more^tre&i eventsj-elated to. their jobs and 
in_ parenting-. Age was _co.rr.eJa ted with str.es.s, olde.r. mothers were under.less 
stress than, t he _y our.ge r _m ot he rs. The . old e r. mothe rs . ex pe rLen ced.! i tt je . stress_i n. all 
a r e-^s ex ce.pt_ legal ma 1 1 e rs , .T h e_ pe r cep ti o n . o_f_s t r es.s .was. _hi^ best among mothers who 
had been married. Perceived stress was not influenced by SES. 

Help seeking behaviors • . 

In times of need the mb:hers typically depended upon themselves to resolve prob- 
lems. However, depending upon the severity of the conflicts we fOurid that mothers 
would use different coping strategies. When problems became somewhat unbearable, 
they indicated that they would cry or sleep. A sizeable number of the mothers 
sought help from family and friends or spiritual sources: If problems were severe 
and prolonged, the majority of the sample for the first time, indicated that they 
woald seek external support: The mothers, in general, coped with problems by rely- 
ing: on themselves and engaging themselves In various activities. . 

. When h'^Jo was. needed^ mothers first went to tbeic family or. friends. They usualr 
ly..sQught i Ivice or needed. to exchange ideas with their support networJts_. .It.was 
not always jnate rial support that mothers needed. The mothers relied heavily upon 

female.r.elatives^and.friends. .... 

In spitejof the JiLothers^'_exterisive_uae_of. the_extended network^ th .occasion: 
a 1 iy seek h e lp_ f r o m ex te r n a 1 . so u r ces, _Th e. u t i 1 i za_ti o n o f se rv i c es %y as n P t u n Qo m m on 
fo r t his grou p^ bu t _ _t he__ use r tai n prof e.s.s_ional.s_.su ch as cou nselors or psy ch ia- 
tr ists wab rare - The _ most n eeded _ co mm u n ity _ se rvi ces we re c h ild ca re ce n te rs, 
fam iiy/ individual Cf^^^^ financial services. The mothers tended not to be 

utilizing the community services that would enable them to cope with their stress. 

Coping strategies and stress 

. There are several implications that can be dra\vn from the results that were relat- 
ed, to the.r!esoliition of confUcts. within, the lives of these BingLe.mothera..T.hejnajor.T 
Lty _did expxess_the_facL thtit they felt there. were_ cojiflicts. existing.heiw^^n their 
roles as. mo the r .and those, related, t o_ t heir job _an d_ to_ thei r 4oh satisfactjon^ When 
these c.o_n. flictd . we re .. re ported,, al most . twj>-th i rds of _th e^o men . ..r_esoJ yed _ them- - by 
usi ng. strategies of React i n^ Role _ Be havio r^ In t h is_ st rategy the wo me n POn ti n ued to 
attem pt to. meet all of the conOicti.njL demands of _ their . home responsibility, their 
c h ild re n , and thei r jobs. They, in ot her . wo rds, were atte mpti ng to be the p rpy e rbial 
* *su per m pm s. " Th is st ratejgy d id e nabl e t he m to co pe \y i t h t he ni d ny de m a nds, but 
^ b.ey we re u nable to cope wj t hou t a grea t risk to t hei r qw n nri e n tal jind j) hysical 
riealth. l^ey had selected the one strategy set that had been most j:Iosely related to 
the perpetuation of stress in the lives of the women. By not attempting to mEtke 
structural role definitions (Type I) or riiaking^ personal role redefiriitioris tType^ II), 
tliey were not effectively riiariaging the coriflictirig strairis ih their lives but were 
siriiplv exerting eriergy to cor a with their situatibris that could have detririierital ef^ 
feels later bri tnerii arid their childreri. 
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The Service implications that woald be drawn, gut. of these data jj^^ 
these mothers might need to have services.prDvided.tp them to enable 
able to become aw-re of the consequences of thei choices they, are making. However, 
most of the Avbmen fau ^d themselves in positions.as single parents to^^ 
take some of the elimiriatibrt tacks that Harrison and Mmor (10 /8) found tneir^n^^^^^^ 
ri^ women were able to take: In the earlier study^ women who found thenns^^^^ 
overload^ as these women Were, either ehminated th^ role of employee, it they 
were white, or-tbe role of wife, if they were BUck and Iqund that they had to con- 
tinue to work. It is unk^idwri how many of th^^e.women are now single because they 
took the latter route. Nevertheless, these wonien ^re still oA^e^loaded, and since the^ 
do not have support from the father for their jrhildren. that is adequate ^o aUow 
them to stop work, and since they are onwilling to eliminate the role of parent, 
even on a terripbrary basis, they are caught ^ 

The consequences of hot providing these women wjth suppprtive services will be 
that they will probably be in greater need of organized social service support at 
some point in their lives. 

Increased economic pre^^^^^ _ _ " j 

An inform^Lfoilow-up over the telephone was niade about ii year Jater_and_we 
found, unfariunately.that over one-thjrd were no lariger working: Most ^v.e rea- 
sons thatJndicated that the changing economy and the shift m^national pQLLCies jn 
the funding of supportive programs were most contributive to their unemployment, 
This level of unemployment was unfortunate, for these were women who we^ro 
strugglini' against Kreat difficulty to keep themselves independent of state j)rJederal 
governmental assistance in the forms of welfare, food stamps, and subsidies. Th^y 
represented women who did have the motivation to cope with theit muUiple rolej 
and who were managing to stay afloat, under difficulty, ih tight iinan^al^Um€|s. 
These wer^ xiot_women who had been beaten by poor finances and limited opportu- 
nity into nvultiple-generational dependence upon the gdvemment fQr^surAUvaJ...lri: 
stead they bad be_en able, for the most part, to get some tramihg and to ohtam and 
maintain their employment and were able to Maintain their families.and^ house- 
hoLds aiiiinildJhat were independent of their families and bf governmenlal.apLSt- 
ance Th_ey had clearly shown the charact^^ristic strains bf mainteinin& their lami- 
lies fmandally. as shown in "Women and Children: Alone and in Poverty .^th^t v^as 
coauthored by Diana Pearce and Harriette McAdub, uhdej the^aaspices of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Economic Opportunity (September, 1981). _ 

The reasons that the women gave for their discbritihUed employrnent waa related 
to the cuts in federal job training or subsidized programs, such as LETA and^oth^ers.. 
Another reason frequently mentioned was lack of d^^v care:^SeveraLQf the d^y^c^r^ 
centers and nursery schools that the mothers of ybuhger children had j-ehed ujwn 
hiid_]ost their funding, or their workers due to cutbacks ih different programs and, 
therefore v.ere unable to make adequate and safe day care arrangenients..fp.r their 
children, thus forcing them to stop work and go on welfare: Thefong-jange imp^^ 
tions are that it will be more costly to subsidize these women^nd th-ir children by 
these means than to continue the needed day care services that w_qu Id allow them to 
work and become taxpayers themselves. However, the even greate^ Cost will be to_ 
the long-term psychological health and physical health problems, that can p^edi^^^^ 
ablv be expected to occur ^ a result of the stresses of anempLoym.ent, underemploy- 
ment and lack of preschool eduction for their children. As laxpyers, we wil have 
to eventually subsidise the mental and physical health care of these women, W_| will 
also be victims for the low^r prbductivity that will result. tbejessened^ self-esteem of 
the women and their children, their lower level of achievenient _and the hi^h^^^^ 
of juvenile delinquency that tends to result from families who are under this typ^^ 
chronic str^. Mental health agencies have alre^dyhegunJo report that the re ^h a 
been signficantly higher increases bf child abase and other family-centered violence 

within home as unerhplbymeht levels have increased. . . 

This increase in uhemplbymeht has one other.unLe^xpected effect on the^^^ 
single mothers, that is the lack bf employed. cien_ whj3 would othe^^^^^ 
enter into legal unions with these women.and^ha^re.the responsibilities and costs ot 
raiding these children. It is felt that one of theJmpprtant reasons that teenage out. 
oPwedlock births are ho high, is that _the_extrem_ely hi^h level cf unempioy^^^ 
among urban Black teen males prevents the marriage oj impregnated 
common in bther ethnic groups. wiien_a..misitake ofjhis type ,^c^^*^' ^^e welfere 
system is designed to prevent.thase .unions, from being made ieg^ 
mbther and her child are_abIelo receive_mpre support if she^dop not lact 
she bfteh can receive even, jnore support if she_ is independent of her lamily, thus 
removing two very important supporU from the lives of young single mothers at a 
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Ume. svJien. it is .K'l ^'iii ly. nt'fdcd . The extended family sapport and the contin Cling 
sup.port of tho fath.fr of the child who would do "much* to alleviate the stresses relat- 
ed to single parenthood: . . 

All of these factors point to the very complicatifed nature of the issiies that are 
related to single mothering; No one -element alone wbiild be iible to make a signifi- 
cant change in the overall picture of the single mother- arid her child. The greatest 
need is for nnanciai security:. This ohe-elemeht- rs-sighificahtly related to every part 
oC her. life: prematurity and high death rate of their liiibie.s/high level of learning 
disabilities related to poor prenatal care, pv.dr hiitritioh. and iiiadequate health care. 
Yet the nhahcial strains are interrelated to the other issues of male untmployriient. 
low wages ror.wbhieh who are able to work, inadequate child care, and deficient 
educations and health care within iirbah ceiiters. As more and more attention is 
being paid to the difficulties of working mothers (see Neii' York Times STagazine. 
Nbvehiher 27, lL♦^^2) who are fortunate enough to be married and middle- and upper- 
class status, correspoh-^.ingly more attention must be given to the_ supportive needs 
of working- and Ibwer-middle-class women who are parenting alone. 

Ms. Ferrako. As a former State commissioner of social services 
in New York , and New York Sta te has a repu tat id n To r est a blis h_- 
ing relatively generous benefit levels for assistance programs, what 
problems are caused by the wide divergence between State entry 
levels? 

Ms. Blum. The divergence of the benefit leyels in the various 
States really hcis the greatest impact on clients. who are frozen Into 
living si tUatibris in State^^ the very nourishment and shelter 

of children becomes impossible. _ _ _ . . _ 

u a re r ig h t t h a t Ne w Yd r k State i s y i e wed as h a y i n g re 1 a t i vel y 
generous benefits. But even those, as you know^ ar^ totaUy inad- 
equate to support shelter m t^he urbj^^^ 

spite the fact that a i5-percent increase in the benefit was enacted 
2 years ago. 

It is always very difficult for nie to imagine, based on my obser- 
vations of New York State families, what it _^ be_like_td be a 
family in Texas or Mississippi where the.grants are the lowest; . . 

Ms. F^iRRARO. Do ydU support a hatidrjal welfare system with 
standardized eligibility levels and benefit levels? 

Ms. Blum. I would suppqrt. such A system i^^^—^^^^ 
ceptable, floor, taking into account regional differences in costs, of 
living. While -this is a very tdUgh question, I believe that this 
Nation should have such a system, I hav- studied and learned 
about the European systems and feel that you tend to get a better 
supj5ort system from region to region when the national commit- 
ment is present und visible: _ . 
_ ?^s. Ferraro^ You addresse one thing in your testimony which I 
think was the complaint of some of the people down here, and that 
is that the system is large, there are many pieces to it, sometimes 
the clients don't get the benefits, they should and sometimes it is 
not operating in the way it shdUld. 

The problem with it: I think, when i think of New York City — 
ceftainly you iire the expert on it much more than I^but_i_n a city 
like New York or State like New York, it is just so big that when 
you sit down with the pfogfams that might be available arid sit 
down with clients that you have coming in in order to do it the 
right way, you should probably be able to feed t\\e iriforrriatiori to 
tbe_cpmputer and go down the whole series of programs that rnight 
be available to the individual but that system doesn't exist in New 
York to dd that. 
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Ms. Blum. New York hp^^ ^'act, implemented such a^^s^^ in 
all local service districts except New York Gity and I hope that the 
system will be implerne_nted_in^r^^^ the near future 

as well: In this welfare management system, information on 
income and family cprniX)si_tion is^ 

automatically: determines for which programs eligibility could be 
established. The system will also calcu grant level which is 

a very complicated process in New York State; 

Progress has been slow ih_ New York City because there a^^^^^ 
so income maintenance centers and certain adaptations of the wel- 
fare management system must occur as the systerh is put into 
place. 

This sort of support ^^stem rnakes it ppssible to thjnk of training 
workers to think not only about income support but also about 
other broio services such as day care, fppd_ stamps, or WIC that 
ccald make life viable fo* the women that we heard from this 
morning. _ __ 

It seems to me that all of us have the responsibility to keep 
working toward that. Congress can be very helpful, for examjJleiJri 
hielpirig to get consistency in the way we define households ^nd cerr 
tain other terms. Intake workers struggle with such definitions and 
dbn*t get the credit that they deserve. Tlie programs we have de- 
signed are very difficult for them to handle. 

Ms. Ferraro. How have the Reagan budget cuts affected the 

women? . 

Ms. Blum. I have tried to stay as informed as I can in my 

present role. I know that Gommissioner Parales has been tracking 
what has been occUj-ring arid the experience in New York State 
has, I believe, not shown the same level of return to welfare that 
was described b^ Dr. McAdod. 

It could be that our grant level is higher, or a number of other 
factors riiay b e affecting what occurs for theise women; 

There had been some return to the rolls but nothing of the rnagr 
nitude that we had expected. For instance, certain -18-year olds 
became eligible for home relief so they were not cut off. There may 
have beeri other such adjUstriierits that triade the difference: 

Ms. Ferraro. So the city compensated where the Federal funds 
ware riot available? 

Ms. Blum. Yes. The State and localities did. I was absolutelylde:^ 
termiried that we would riot cut out medicaid for young women in 
their early trimesters. That would be foolhardy to say the least arid 
cruel to say the worst. 

Ms. Ferraro. I want to thank you both for the complassipri^o^ 
have showri with the people, particularly in my city, as commis- 
sioner. I thank you. 

Ms. Blum. Thank you. 

Ms. McAbbb. Thank you. 

Mr. Donnelly: Let me ask. a final question before you go: What 
about waste, fraud and abuse? 

Ms: Blum: Would you like a candid response? I think you should 
be proud of thel welfare adm of this 

Nation for what they have done to manage these impossible pro- 
grarris. 
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I would not in any way defend the situation that did exist in the 
early 197()'s\ 

Bat i think the quality control effort and the computerization of 
these programs^ has Jed to sbrriethirig that this Nation should, be 
very proud of and that the public isn't aware of I believe that 
public welfare adrniriistrators rriahag^^ X^^_.t)etter than most of our 
corporate executives and i would like to be on the record on that. 

Mr, Donnelly. Dr. McAdbo, do you have such a ringing enddrse- 
merit? 

Ms. McAdoo. Yes, I would totally endorse that. 
Mr^ Donnelly. Thank ybu both very much: 

Hopefully as we go through this process, if there seems to be 
coniirig one clear relevant point, the point is that the system is not 
working well, it needs to be individualized and reconceptualized. I 
will have to work with rhy colleagues to see if something cannot be 
done about it. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon at 1:10 o'clock:, the task force adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 
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